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Temple of Apolio Epicurius at Basse. 
Greek Art. 


ASTE we now to 
terminate our notice 
of Mr. Cockerell’s 
account of his early 
researches at ASgina 


and Basse.* We 
have already given 
more than usual 


space to it; but the 
interest of the sub- 





rest of the Peloponnesus in respect of communica- 
Ntion with its neighbours. Still, this very remote- 
ness from the more populous districts of the 
Morea has tended to preserve the remains of the 
Temple of Apollo in what Mr. Cockerell calls 
(no doubt by comparison only) “a most surprising 
condition of beauty and order;” and we cannot 
help feeling something of the “Jilera bilis” of 
indignation rise in our throats, when we are told 
by our author that “had it not been for the fury 
of the iconoclasts in the early part of the Middle 
Ages, the whole of the temple might have been 
preserved entire to this very day.” That “ its 
partial destruction,” he adds, is due “to their 
hands and not to an earthquake is evident to the 
architect from the fact that, while the well- 
buttressed and iron-cramped walls of the cella 
have been destroyed, the lengthened peristyles, 
naturally so weak from the want of lateral support, 





ject, the rareness of | 
such a book in Eng- | 
land in these days, | 
and the esteem ina 
which the author is | 
held by the whole | 
profession, _suffici- | 
ently justify us. | 
The remains of the 
Temple of Minerva, | 
near the ancient port | 
of 
gina, to which Mr. Cockerell devotes the last 
chapter of the former portion of his book, are | 
comparatively of little interest, owing to the fact | 
that, of the entire edifice, only two columns re- | 
mained in 1811-12: their proportions were 
elegant, and they were monolithic. On a close 
examination, Mr. Cockerell proved them to have 
formed a portion of the posticum at the west end 
of the temple; and he is of opinion that the 
edifice was of larger proportions than the Temple 
of Jupiter. So extensively, however, had the site 
been plundered of all its architectural riches by | 
the hands of the Venetians, that our author (who 
was alone in his labours here) was unable to find 
any ante or walls of the original cella, or, indeed, 
of any other portion of the temple that stood 
above ground, though he excavated the founda- 
tions of the western portico to a depth of about | 
twelve feet. The foundations he found interspersed | 
with rubble-work and an abundance of mortar; | 
and, what is more curious still, he detected the 
chippings of the stones used in the original con- | 
struction of the edifice, interspersed with charcoal 
and portions of the bones of animals, probably | 
those of the sacrifices offered to the deity in the 
course of the work. It is not a little curious that 
mattersso minute should have been brought tolight, | 
and in such microscopic detail, after lying buried 
in the earth“upwards of two thousand years; and 
that, too, whilst it is literally true of the more 
solid portions of the structure that “ not one stone 
is left upon another.” This temple, we should 
add, is the same which Chandler, in his work on 
“Tonian Antiquities,” asserts to have been dedi- 
cated to Venus; but it is quite clear that he was 
mistaken in such a supposition. 
The same work which was carried out in the | 
spring of 1811 at gina was effected by the | 
same enterprising party of four in the wildest | 
part of Arcadia in the following July, and with 
very much the same amount of success, though 
the results, as we have already mentioned casually, 
were more satisfactory to us as Englishmen, inas- 
much as the sculptures dug up in the course of 
their excavations there are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. The Temple of Apollo Epicurius 
at Bassx, near Phigaleia, in Arcadia, was the scene 
of these investigations. Its name is far less 
generally known, both to classical scholars and to 
modern travellers, owing to the remoteness of its 
situation in a country which, even in the best 
ages of Hellenic civilization, was sadly behind the 














* See pp. 133, 153, and 189, anfe. 


| interior architecture 


| present under our consideration. 


jand at Segesta, the columns in the flanks are 


are still standing in their entire periphery.” 

Like the Temple of Jupiter, which we have 
described at length, this edifice stands on the 
brow of a high hill, and forms a conspicuous 
object, even amid the rugged mountains and wilds 
among which it is placed. It was erected in 
honour of Apollo in his capacity of the God of 
Health, in commemoration of his intervention and 
staying the progress of a pestilence. In some 
respects the temple exhibits a great similarity to 
the Theseium, more especially in the proportions 


fourteen in number. A comparison of these ex- 
amples seems to show, as Mr. Cockerell remarks, 
“that the elongation of the parallelogram was a 
growing innovation of Grecian taste, and there- 
fore that the most elongated are, in all probability, 
of the most recent structure.” The artistic ad- 
vantages of this plan are obvious: internally the 
several features, the porticos, the pronaos, posti- 
cum, and cella, are all rendered more spacious ; 
while, externally, the contrast of the horizontal 
line, and the architectural regularity of the order 
with the irregular lines of the mountains and sur- 
rounding scenery, is rendered much more striking 
and effective, as will be seen by referring to the 
| illustrations with which the book is enriched. 

The practical architect will study with much 
interest, from plates vii., viii., and ix., the struc- 
tural details of the roof and ceiling of this magnifi- 
cent temple, which were wholly constructed of 
marble, as we are told by Pausanias,—a point in 
| which it exhibits a marked difference from that at 
-Egina, where only the eave tiles over the cornice 
and over the pediment were of that material, the 
rest being worked in terra cotta. The tiles used 
in the present temple appear to have been of un- 
exampled magnitude and elegance in workman- 
ship, and of efficacy no less in their contrivance, 
since the covering tile was wrought in one piece 
with the tile itself, thereby better securing the 
roof from the admission of wet. No doubt, too, it 





the island of of some of the leading features; whilst in others, | is extraordinary to meet with tiles of so large a 


as, for instance, in the centrality of the isolated | Superficial extent, and scarcely two inches thick, 
column in the interior, we cannot fail to recognise | Wrought in so friable a material; but in fig. 1 of 


the work of Ictinus, the architect of the cella of 
the Parthenon. 

Mr. Cockerell remarks as follows on the unusual 
disposition of the cella in this temple :— 


** Instead of supporting the roof with isolated columns 
in two orders, as in the Parthenon at Athens, at gina, 
at Peestum, and elsewhere, the lower ordinarily three- 
quarters of the height of the external columns, we have 
one order of attached columns performing this office, and 
exceeding the external columns in height. Ten of these 
are of the same order, in the form of the parastas or but- 





tress to the wall, and giving an extraordinary strength | 
and solidity to the structure : these, together with one 
central and isolated column, distribute the intercolumnia- 
tions in equal and harmonious divisions round the cella ; | 
the columns and sculptured entablature of which, adorn- | 
ing this important feature of the temple, are elaborated in | 
the most careful and exquisite manner. | 
With Ictinus, the centrality of the isolated column may | 
have been a doctrine, though common perhaps to other | 
architects in Greece at the same period ; at all events, it | 
appears to have been derived from very ancient, and, 
possibly, from Hebrew authority. The tabernacle of 
Moses, the great temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum, the | 
temples at Pzstum and at Pompeii, and the Choragic | 


monument of Thrasyllus, all exhibit this centrality. The | 
diagonal position of the two columns or piers on either | 


plate vii. the reader will find explained the posi- 
tion of the two first rows of marble tiles and the 
mode of fastening them to the bed of stone and 
wood on which they repose. The structure of the 
stone and timber roof, we can hardly help adding 
here, is no Jess interesting to the practical architect 
than it is to the archwologist, as affording the 
best exemplar of the Grecian method of roofing 
that has come down to us from all the stores of 
antiquity. 

We should much like to continue these re- 
marks, and to speak at some length upon the 
Ionic order of the interior, the combination of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders with the external 
Doric, and several other matters of interest to 
the professional reader ; but we fear that we have 
already exceeded the space at our disposal, and 
possibly have trespassed too far on the patience of 
our readers. We will therefore content ourselves 


side of the central column call for some remark. It is | with recording our opinion that Mr. Cockerell has 


quite certain that, viewed from the doorway, and abso. | 
lutely from the third column on the flank, they would | 
appear to be equally isolated with the central column, 

and in consequence would properly be adorned with the | 
same Corinthian cap and base: the latter (the base), how- | 
ever, having been found in situ, reduces all doubt to the | 
cap only; and it is evident that this, ranging with the | 


others, would present its angle towards the cella, while jects of the Centauro-machia 


the northern and southern faces of the cap would be | 
incomplete. Various attempts have been made to solve | 
this difficulty, which, after all, must be left to conjecture, | 
and to the faith which we may confidently place in the | 
genius of the architect employed upon this important | 
work ; neither can we doubt the removal of all objection | 
to the arrangement on the part of the spectators, as they | 
stood in contemplation of the idol in all its beauty and | 
sanctity. This and other peculiarities of this work ex- | 
hibit the perspective science of the architect, and show | 
how freely and confidently he could deal with his mate- 

rials, regardless of the reproach of anomaly and caprice. 

° . . The structure of the walls comprising the 

with their insertions and | 
attachments plainly show that the whole edifice was co- 
eval, and by the same hand, and part of the original 
design.” 


As we have given the dimensions of the Temple 
of Jupiter in gina, it may be well to place on 
record here those of the edifice which we have at 


| 


The temple in Arcadia was hexastyle in front, 
by fifteen columns in the flank, forming a paral- 
lelogram of unusual length, and greatly exceeding 
the rule of Vitruvius, that “the length of the 
temple should be twice its width.” At gina, it 
will be remembered, we have an hexastyle, with 
twelve columns on the flanks: the Temple of 
Theseus, at Athens, also hexastyle, has twelve 
columns in the flanks: at Selinus, the hexastyle 
extends to fourteen and fifteen, and even seventeen 
columns in the flanks. At Syracuse, at Psestum, 





been particularly successful in dealing with the 
sculptures which once adorned the pediments of 
the temple at Basse, and which, as he shows 
seriatim, represented the ancient mythical sub- 
and the Amazono- 
machia. 

Mr. William Watkiss Lloyd, a member of the 
Dilettanti Society, and of whose investigations 
into the system of proportion adopted by the 
ancient architects our readers are aware, has 
appended to Mr. Cockerell’s volume a letter to the 
author (under the name of a minute), in which he 
discusses, in the most careful and elaborate man- 
ner, the systems of proportion employed in the 


|designs of the Doric temples at Phigaleia and 


gina respectively. We all know that the gran- 
deur and grace of many of our Medieval struc- 
tures depend largely upon simplicity of propor- 
tion; but it may well be doubted how far any 
other architects, except those of Greece, ever set 
the true and full value on the principle of propor- 
tion, not merely as a convenient aid to design, but 
as essential to expression; but “certainly,” as 
Mr. Lloyd observes, “ none others ever applied it 
so consistently, so logically, so ingeniously, or with 
such admirable effect.” His paper is intended to 
work out this view, by showing that the old 
Hellenic architects “attached the greatest value 
to simple ratios of low natural numbers for regu- 
lating the proportions of parts and divisions of 
their structures relatively to each other.” It 
is universally admitted that it is the greatest 
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triamph of all scientific inquiries to reduce the | ception of a cloister with coupled shafts may well 
various phenomena submitted to their inspection have existed before. Probably in the round-arched 


. se 4.:, | Cloister at St. Bertrand we have the earlier ty 
we ; if this | © . SYPe, 
to the fewest and the simplest rules; om a developed purely from Spanish models, while in 
principle be true, then we can only say that Mr.| the pointed-arched cloister at Moissac we have a 
Lloyd has shown himself thoroughly master of his | further development from Oriental models. And 
subject. The “Minute” is one which deserves, | observe that, in so saying, I do not at all rule that 
on many accounts, a careful study. ; a sy eae mee 1s gy peer od yr 
> os + ’ Moissac cloister. 0 no now e 
We w r notice of Mr. Cockérell’s mag- | ‘289 “he Aro . 
gi ion sre . ss 1 date of St. Bertrand, but St. Bertrand might be 
nificent work by transferring to our columns the] in actual age as late or later than Moissac, and 
closing remarks of Mr. Lloyd, and adding a few yet belong to an earlier type. 
words of personal bearing :— So much for Aquitanian Romanesque. The 
“« Here, therefore, I bring to a conclusion the observa- | Rative Aquitanian Gothic, as I have tlready said, 
tions on the proportions of the Doric temples, for the | is mainly distinguished from the Northern Gothic 
exposition of which an opportunity has been de ag by the outlines and proportions of its buildings, 
afforded me. 1 have been allowed to aim my shafts, like |= - ° ° = . 
another Teucer, from under the ample shield of the | OT at least their differences of this kind press 
acid heroes. I can only hope that enough of my shots themselves so much more forcibly on the mind 
have told to omens ad “er that, here —: ed, or} that differences of detail are hardly thought of. 
over-shot the mark, or fallen short. ne word remains ‘ * t408 * s 
to be said in palliation cf the inevitable incompleteness of The Gothic of Aquitaine, in short, though widely 
my ‘ Memoir,’ whether as expository of a theory of archi- different from the Gothic of England and France, 
tectural proportion, or of its application. The subject and though clearly adapted to a more southern 
could not have been taken up at ail, but for the guidance climate, is still true Gothic: it is not like that 
derived from the materials for study provided in the mr G hi f 1 hi Pec the 
detaled publication of the Parthenon, by the Dilettanti | pseudo-Gothic of Italy which it just now is 
Society. Again, it can only be in connection with the | fashionable to run after. An Aquitanian church 
great mons nian cent ay k natn hve eg way Aa og sed has more blank wall and less strictly architectural 
aremtecturai proportion, as empic a by . . _ 
artist, can be fully set forth even to that extent to which | detail than an English or French church, but 
it appeared recoverable: the exposition of this point | what detail it has is perfectly pure and good. 


therefore, -_ = a by gene pct ney! ing The glory of the style, the metropolitan church of 
Principles and independent theory, mast awai pre- tea . *\.3° ° . 
carious providence of a distinct treatise on a special basis. Alby, as, OS & piece of building, exceedingly plain, 
i recently indicated some brief general outiines of results | 48, indeed, a brick building can hardly fail to be: 
in a paper reed in the rooms of the Institute of British | its internal decoration is due entirely to the paint- 
Architects, which will be found again abbreviated in| inos which cover every inch of wall and roof. But 
their ‘ Transactions:’ and here the subject at present Be etedion in 1 : a 

remains. Meantime, it will, perhaps, be thought that | the win Ows atA by, and whatever little architec- 
the edumbrations of proportional system, plan, and pro- | tural detail there is, are as good and pure Gothic 


cess in the examples we have gone over of Pnigaleia and | a, anything in Normandy or Nort onshir 
Egina, are so far not without interest, though I make it any g ‘ hampt nshire. 


a conscience to record my sense of how much by neces- If we must run after a southern Gothic, if the 
sity remains unattempted here. rich stores of England, France, and Germany will 
el I — ee in na cone 4 bad peice from | not suffice, it is surely not in Italy, but in Aqui- 
ime to time, the points on which we still desiderate more : ¢ > 

exact testimony from the monuments. I would say far- taine, not among utter strangers, but among 
ther, that the best service that remains to be rendered to | neighbours and fellow-subjects, that we should 
Greek architecture after the records contained in the | look for our models. And I believe that the 
pilates of the present volume are before the world, will be |.) t eee a ‘ eae 
the measurement and publication of the hitherto wonder- churches of Aquitaine raed afford = oe ee 
fully preserved Theseium, with the same full and scra- practical hints for church building at the present 
puious detail that Mr. Penrose bestowed so happily upon | day. I must be understood to be speaking archi- 
the Parthenon. When this shall have been done, the tecturally and not theologically when I say, that 
world will have acquitted its responsibility for placing if F h buildi ° he fi 3 1 f 
beyond the risks of wars and revolutions the means cf | !t French buildings give us the finest examples 0 
hereafter fully recovering and setting forth those prin- | the High Church, Aquitanian buildings give us 

a" wi : “ ; | ° < 
ciples of eternal truth and beauty, which the genius of | equally noble specimens of the Broad Church. A 


the Greeks embodied in their Doric archit “te : : 
- or Se true Aquitanian church, cathedral, conventual, or 





which needs no praise from us, we strongly | type—consists of a large spacious body often posi- 
recommend our younger readers, when studying | tively lofty, but with breadth as its dominant 
it, to note the learning, the literary ability, the | dimension, no transepts, noaisles, one huge vaulted 
ere Set ~*~, | hall, its wall on each side broken only by small 
patient perseverance, and the artistic power it | chapels between the buttresses. The material is 
exhibits, and to reflect on what is required from | often brick, the windows are small, so that large 
those who would worthily carry on the torch. | blank spaces are left. Now it strikes me that theee 
Let us not keep the praises till the ear be deaf, | great churches, with no aisles, no transepts, no pil- 
—withhold the wreath till the brow be cold ; but, | 87, are exactly suited to receive the great congre- 
while we have. aineuntt. os dle abciuel d | gations of our special services. The details may be 
ee ee traple anc | made Early English, Decorated, or Perpendicular, 

learned artist, this accomplished and courteous as we please, and in our climate there is no reason 
gentleman, let him hear how fully we appreciate, | why we should copy the narrow windows of the 
how affectionately we regard, and how greatly we | South. The chapels between the buttresses may 
honour him. be omitted, but I really believe they might have 
ause. As long as people will set up busts, tablets, 
aud such like ugly things—when attempting 





AN ARCHITECTURAL JOURNEY IN 


AQUITAINE.* they should be stowed quietly away in little cor- 
Now, this coupling of shafts under one abacus | ners of this sort than that they should impudently 
is by no means peculiar to Aquitaine: there are parade themselves on the main walls and pillars. 
English examples of it; but it isin Aquitaine that | But if any body wishes to raise a Perpendicular 
it is fur more usual, and looks far more natural ; and | Alby in the middle of Manchester, he must re- 
it is a feature thoroughly Saracenic. Of course, | member that it is absolutely essential to give it 
even in Aquitaine, it does not present the | that feature, that “special ornament,” of which 
wild eccentricities which it does in the actual | English builders seem to have been more or less 
Mahomedan buildings. The Aquitanian architects | afraid in all ages. “It is the goodly vault of 
had good taste enough to keep them from great | stone,”—I believe more truly of: brick — which 
stilts overhanging the capitals, and from arches | makes Alby one of the noblest churches in Christ- 
again overhanging the stilts. But surely these | endom: the walls of Alby crowned by a wooden 
cloisters give us a Saracenic conception, tamed | roof, even by the grandest trefoil roof in Norfolk 
down into something like European propriety, |or the finest cradle roof in Somerset, would be 
The only question is, are the Saracenic models | something fearful to think of. 
followed by the artists of Aquitaine to be looked| I have before said that the Aquitanian Gothic 
for among the eastern or the western Saracens ? | is found side by side with examples of northern 
Is the Saracenic inflaence Syrian or Spanish? | Gothic. As French influences increased, especially 
Are these Mahomedan features trophies of the | after the final French conquest, the native style 
crusading warfare of Duke William of Aquitaine, | died out. And though English influences may be 
and of Count Raymond of Toulouse? Or are | seen, yet even in the English provinces the archi- 
they vestiges of the Saracenic empire in Spain ? of | tecture, when not native, is commonly far more 
the temporary Saracenic occupation of part of| French than English. Bayonne cathedral, in a 
Aquitaine itself? Geography looks one way:| city which saw no French master till 1450, is 
architecture may or may not look another. The | mainly French in style: so is the eastern part of 
Spanish Saracens commonly—I will not for fear of | the metropolitan church of Bordeaux. Here we 
error say invariably,—used the round arch, down | can see something of the juxtaposition of the two 
to the latest times. The pointed arches of| styles, and something more in the other great 
Moissac and St. Emiliou are surely direct im-| Aquitanian metropolis of Toulouse ; though, un- 
portations from the East. But the general con- | luckily, in neither do we see the native style in 
its purity. Bordeaux Cathedral consists of a 
* By Mr. E. A. Freeman, M.A. See page 207, ante, | broad nave, whose lower stage is Romanesque, 














while the triforium and clerestory are of a rather 
English Early Gothic. East of this come, on a 
scale at once much more lofty and much narrower, 
the transept, choir, and apse of a beautiful French 
Decorated church, affording a most curious con- 
trast to the old nave. This cathedral has neither 
central nor western tower, but four transept 
towers, the southern pair crowned by spires, and 
a large Flamboyant detached campanile standing 
near the east end. Toulouse Cathedral is more 
extraordinary still. Here we have the nave, or 
part of the nave, of the old church, a most singu- 
lar instance of what Aquitanian Gothic was in its 
transitional days. It is very low and broad, 
without aisles; flat pilasters with capitals have a 
more Classical look than is usual even in the 
Romanesque of the country, but these pilasters 
support, not the barrel vault of the earlier style, 
but decidedly transitional groined cellular vaulting 
with pointed arches. ‘The windows are still more 
advanced, being two-light Early Geometrical ex- 
amples, not very different from those common in 
French work of the same date, probably early in 
the thirteenth century. Doubtless the Aquitanian 
architect found it easy enough to imitate simple 
features like windows, while he found it very 
difficult to emancipate his general conception of 
what a church should be from lingering vestiges 
of the earlier style. To the north-east of this 
strange nave has been built a choir, on a far larger 
scale, in late French Flamboyant, presenting the 
most marked contrast to the native style. It was 
doubtless intended to destroy the nave, and to 
rebuild it to match the choir; but this never 
having been done, these two utterly incongruous 
elements remain parts of the same church, the 
south wall of the nave ranging with the outer wall 
of the chapels surrounding the choir, and the 
north wall of the nave coming to about the middle 
of the choir itself. The effect is most strange and 
perplexing. 

The tendency to broad churches without aisles 
comes out much more strongly in the Aquitanian 
Gothic than in the Aquitanian Romanesque. In- 





Gothicism they are ugliest of all—it is better that | 


deed, in the cathedral of St. Bertrand, it is per- 
fectly plain that the Romanesque church, of which 


| considerable portions remain, was divided by piers, 
| which have been removed, and the whole thrown 
|into one enormously wide body. At St. Peter, 


, | Orthez, in Bearn, Ido not remember any Roman- 
In taking leave of Mr. Cockerell’s work, | parochial—for all these classes follow the same | 


esque vestiges: the style is, throughout, good 
| Decorated Gothic, and of a much more English 
‘than French look. ‘The windows especially are 
quite English, and show hardly any French pecu- 
liarities. But a most remarkable change seems to 
have taken place since the erection of the build- 
‘ing. The choir is of common English proportions, 
| if anything, partaking a little, not of Aquitanian 
‘breadth, but of French loftiness: it has aisles, 
and a three-sided apse, much like the few English 
| apses we have, such as that at Marden, in Here- 
‘fordsbire. Now, it was evidently designed to 
carry the church on westwards oa the same plan : 
the responds are there, and the springers for the 
nave arches, and for the vaults both of the nave 
‘and its aisles. This design, however, was given 
‘up, and the church has been finished, without any 
change of style, upon a wholly different plan. The 
nave was made of the full width of the choir and 
lits aisles together, into which it opens by, so to 
_speak, three chancel arches. There is something 
a little like it in my old parish church of St. 
Mellon’s, in Monmouthshire, where the wide nave 
opens, by two arches, into the chancel and a northern 
chapel. The custom of wide naves without aisles 
is almost as common in Wales as in Aquitaine, but 
it is not carried to the same degree, and it does 
not extend into churches of so high a class. There 
is nothing, for instance, like it in the great 
minsters of South Wales, while in Aquitaine it 
attains its climax at Alby, and in the monastic 
churches of Toulouse. 

There is, perhaps, some English influence at 
Orthez: it may be seen much more plainly in the 
noble church of St. Michael, at Bordeaux. I do 
not exactly know why, but the outside of this 
church reminded me of Tintern, and the inside of 
St. Mary Redcliffe. There is certainly something 
English in its general effect, and its east end is a 
plain compromise between English and French 
ideas. The choir has a flat end, a large east 
window, more Perpendicular than anything else 
and a single arch below it, a good deal like the 
east end of St. Mary Redcliffe. But just beyond 
it, by way of lady chapel, is a little three-sided 
apse, apses of the same kind forming also the ends 
of the choir-aisles. But there is something more 
curious still: there are a great many Flamboyant 
windows, apparently inserted at different times. 
One of these has the letter H clearly wrought in 





the tracery: two others have, as is so common in 
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French tracery, the fleur-de-lys. Are not these 
historical monuments, dating respectively imme- 
diately before and immediately after the French 
conquest ? H is surely for Henry—Henry, King 
of England and Duke,of Aquitaine. It shows the 
faithful city of Bordeaux still clinging to her 
ancient princes against the Irench invader, per- 
haps in the very moment of renewed loyalty, when, 
after she had tasted what French domination was, 
she again revolted to the easier sway of her 
natural duke, and when Talbot was striking the 
last blow for Aquitanian freedom beneath the 
walls of Chastillon. In the other badge we see 
the trophy of the conqueror: we see the city, 
once rather the ally of England than her subject, 
trampled down in the common bondage: we see 
the proud capital of Aquitaine reduced to the same 
dead level which was soon to swallow up imperial 
Aries and free Massalia, to degrade Strasburg and 
Cambray and Besancon into subject cities of a 
despot, and at last to extend the yoke over Savoy 
and Nizza before our own eyes. 

I have now tried to point out the most charac- 
teristic features of the local style of Aquitaine, 
both Romanesque and Gothic. I will now briefly 
run through my own travels in the country, men- 
tioning the most remarkable churches which I 
saw at various points. I do not profess to give a 


minute history, or even a minute description of | 
any single building, but simply to mention what | 
struck me most, especially such points as bear on | 
the peculiarities of the native styles. I mean to. 


confine myself to my own stores. Mr. Petit’s 
beautiful volume on “French Architecture” con- 
tains many examples which I have not seen: on 


the other hand, I have seen some which do not | 


appear there. As the order in which I happened 
to see the places does not much matter, I mean to 
roll my two real journeys into Aquitaine into one 
imaginary one. 


The whole Loire region, as I have before said, | 


is an architectural as well as a political march. 
Mr. Petit is inclined to see something of an in- 
cipient southern character, even so far north as 
Etampes, in the middle of the Royal Domain. 
Certainly the wonderful church of Our Lady, 
which seems to have been originally a Jews’ syna- 


gogue, is very unlike other churches, French or | 


English; but its peculiarities are as likely to be 
of Hebrew as of Aquitanian origin. Perhaps, 
however, the very tall clustered pillars, without 
triforium or clerestory, may be taken as a sign 


that we are approaching the frontier; and the! 


southern doorway has a Classical look. Of the 
other three churches of the town, all highly 
curious, St. Giles’s has a flat east end and a Per- 
pendicular east window, which may possibly be 
owing to the English occupation in the fifteenth 
century. St. Basil and St. Martin have much 
fine Romanesque work, but quite of a northern 
character. 

Reaching the Loire at Orleans, I remember 
nothing suggesting an Aquitanian origin; but 
descending the river to Blois we first find a dis- 
tinctively southern feature in the dome of St. 
Nicholas. This shows that now we are really in 
a border land; but the rest of that noble church 
is French Transition. The architect imitated a 
single Aquitanian feature, but in no wise designed 
his general plan after Aquitanian models. 

Going down to Tours, we find ourselves within 
the dominions of the Angevin kings of England 
and dukes of Aquitaine. The metropolitan church 
is a noble study of the whole development of 
Gothic architecture. It exhibits every stage of 
that development, from the Transition of its 
eastern apse to the Cinque Cento of its western 
tower. But it is throughout French, not Aqui- 
tanian Gothic. The ruins of St. Martin’s also 
show that that too was of northern Romanesque. 
We must remember that the political connection 
of Touraine with England and Aquitaine only 
lasted about half a century. Now, the Romanesque 
of St. Martin’s is doubtless earlier than the mar- 


riage of Henry and Eleanor, and by far the, 
greater part of the cathedral must be later than | 


the confiscation of the northern fiefs of their son 
John. Yet in the third principal church at Tours, 
St. Julian, I think we cannot fail to see a rather 
English look, especially in the flat east end and 
large edst window. Yet, with its fully-developed 
Geometrical tracery, it must surely be later than 
the French conquest in 1204. 

Angers I have never visited, a most unpardon- 
able omission in one professing to investigate the 
differences between French and Aquitanian archi- 
tecture, as it is there, according to Mr. Parker, 
more than anywhere else, that the two come into 
contact, collision, and commixture. Crossing the 
Loire, the first important city we reach is Poitiers, 
- 80 long the capital of all south-western Gaul, the 


rival of Toulouse as the seat of the poetry and 
refinement of the Lingua d’Oc. At Poitiers the 
sovereign Dukes of Aquitaine long held their 
court: the greatness of Bordeaux rather belongs 
to the later days of connection with England. 
Here, then, we are fairly on Aquitanian ground, 
and yet the Aquitanian peculiarities are not so 
fully developed as we find them farther south. 
Thus, in the Church of Our Lady, a glorious Ro- 
manesque pile, we have the Aquitanian barrel- 
vault as perfectly developed as at St. Sernin: we 
have also the lofty pier without triforium or 
clerestory; but the pillars are clustered, less freely 
clustered and formed of larger shafts, than they 
would be in England ; but still they are clustered, 
and not rectangular like St. Aventin. The cathe- 
dral, with its tall clustered pillars and aisles of 
| the full height, approaches the same general type, 
| but the date is later, being Transitional. Its 
jinterior reminds us somewhat of Our Lady’s 
|Church at Estampes. Itstead of the barrel-vault 
of its neighbour, there is a cellular vaulting, but 
jit is of the Angevin type, approaching to the 
| domical form, and the transverse arches are very 
| bold and prominent. The outline of the cathedral 
| is strange and awkward. It has no central tower. 
| The enormous height of the great French churches 
commonly hinders the existence of that finish; but 
this long and comparatively low church really 
cries for it. The west front has two unequal 
towers, strangely placed: they project beyond the 
aisles, like Wells and Rouen: at the same time 
they project in front of the termination of the 
nave and aisles ina way which I do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere, except in some Scotch 
churches. The east end is, like St. Michael’s at 
Bordeaux, a compromise between English and 
French ideas, but the compromise is effected in a 





different way. The east end outside is flat, inside | 


| it has three apses formed in the thickness of the 
wall: the same thing may be seen in Romsey 
Abbey. The aisles of the full height begin to 
bring in the heavy Aquitanian buttresses; but 
there are no chapels between them. In St. Rade- 
' gund’s they come out more strongly. Here the | 
church is Romanesque,—late Romanesque, doubt- | 
less, bordering on Transition; but the nave has | 
the complete proportions, the one tall, broad, un- | 
‘broken body, of the Aquitanian Gothic; but, in- | 
stead of the barrel-vault of Our Lady’s Church, it 
has the Angevin cellular vault of the cathedral. 
The western tower is fine Romanesque, rather 
more classical than we are used to in England. 
Both here and in the cathedral large Geometrical 
windows have been inserted, much broader than 
we shall find farther south. The other principal 
| church, St. Hilary, is much mutilated, and I could 


;not make it out so well as the others, owing to 


| 


| repairs. But it too begins to have marked, though | 
| not fully-developed, Aquitanian features. A more | ings, and in its broad river still covered with the 
venerable building than all, the Carolingian monu-| ships of all nations, the signs of a prosperity 
ment, called the Temple of St. John, does not | which, for at least 1,500 years, has been interrupted 


immediately concern us. It is clearly akin to the 
Laurisheim gateway, and to our own Anglo-Saxon 
churches. 

Advancing south to Angouléme, we first find 
the domical principle carried out on a grand scale. 
I have already mentioned some of the more re- 
markable features of this cathedral. I must now 
| speak of the noble side tower. I believe it once 
had a fellow, which certainly could not have im- | 
| proved the effect. It rises high, stage upon stage, 
| like an Italian campanile, utterly unlike anything 
in the north. The apse, strange to say, hasa/ 
marked east window set in a buttress. This we 
do not find, as far as I remember, in our few | 
| English apses, but the late Gothic east ends in 





square piers and barrel-vault appear in their 
most primitive and yet their most perfect type. 
A few simple Romanesque ornaments carved on 
some of the imposts form the only original decora- 
tions; but a fine Early Gothic tower and spire 
have been built over the chancel, and a rich door- 
way—Flamboyant, I think—attached to it. The 
desecrated Trinity Chapel is a very pretty piece 
of Transitional work, but I do not know that 
it specially suggests anything bearing on my im- 
mediate subject. Of the smaller churches, chiefly 
Friaries, the remains are scanty, except that of 
the Cordeliers, where the church is not very re- 
markable, but there is a Saracenic cloister, with 
round arches, a miniature of that which I have 
already mentioned at the Collegiate Church. The 
Jacobin Church, like the greater one which I shall 
have to spear of at Toulouse, seems to have had 
two bodies, but it is on a very small and humble 
scale. The small fragment remaining of the 
Dominican Church seems to point to a tall, single- 
bodied building, with the vaulted roof and long 
narrow windows of the true Aquitanian Gothic. 
So far south as St. Emilion, we no longer see the 
broad windows of England and France, such as we 
have traced as far as Poitiers. But some of the 
tracery in the St. Emilion churches has quite an 
English look. The numerous military and domes- 
tic remains of the most interesting town I wil- 
lingly resign to Mr. Parker. 

But the main architectural glory of St. Emilion 
is, after all, the great Collegiate Church. Exter- 
nally it suffers much from an irregular outline 
jand from its only tower, at the west end, being 
junfinished. The nave is of plain but good native 
Romanesque, or rather Transition, for the pointed 
arch is not confined to the roof. The belfry arch 
and that of a curious constructive gallery beneath 
it are pointed also. The nave has three bays, 
without aisles: the western bay has cross-vaulting : 
the others have domes. The vaulting shafts show 
a curious mixture of shafts and rectangular 
pilasters. The choir has aisles: it is of Early 
Gothic, in which I fancied that I discerned a mix- 
ture of French and English details: except in 
being rather wide it has little resemblance to the 
native Gothic. There are many Flamboyant 
alterations, including, as I think, the addition of 
the present apse. I suspect that the choir had 
originally a flat east end like Poitiers cathedral. 
Of the cloister of this church I have already 
spoken. 

We now reach the capital of Aquitaine, the 
noble city of Bordeaux. An Englishman can 
hardly help, whether with or without reason, 
lamenting the loss of what was once so fair a 
jewel in the crown of our own kings: still it is 
pleasant to mark in its Roman remains, in its 
| Medieval churches, in its stately modern build- 





only by Scandinavian devastation in the ninth 
century, and by French conquest in the fifteenth 
century. Of the metropolitan church and that 
of St. Michael I have already spoken. I may, 
however, mention more especially the two noble 
roses of the cathedral, and the detached campanile 


|of St. Michael's. The other two principal churches 


are St. Severinus or Sernin, and St. Cross. St. 
Sernin has been much altered at various times: a 
noble doorway rich with statues was added in 


| 1262, and more barbarous changes were made in- 


side in 1566 and in 1700; but it still remains for 
the most part a fine example of a very peculiar 
sort of Romanesque, or rather Transition. The 


|church has aisles, aisles the height of the nave, 


| Scotland make a desperate attempt to combine | and yet the feeling is rather that of a building 
| the French tradition of the apse with the English | without aisles. There is nothing that can be called 


tradition of the large east window. Another 

| church in Angouléme, St. Andrew’s, has a broad 
| Aquitanian nave with barrel vault. The choir is 
mainly French, with pillars with discontinuous 
imposts, but it has a flat east end, and a rather 
English east window. 

Entering within Aquitaine, in one of the nar- 
| rower senses of the word, the later French pro- 
| vince of Guienne and Gascony, one of the most 
remarkable places is St. Emilion. It is like a city 
'of the dead. Medieval houses, Medieval walls, 
| Mediseval gateways, churches and cloisters, ruined 
or disused, one of the latter hewn out of the solid 
rock, meet the visitor at every step. What is 
more remarkable still, I did not see there a single 
soldier or a single gendarme, and the walls of the 
little inn were still hung with pictures of the 
Revolution of 1848. St. Emilion is, indeed, one 
of the most wonderful spots in Christendom : it 
reminds one.not a little of an inland St. David's. 
Of the rock church I know not the date. There 
the Aquitanian Romanesque makes itself: the 





a pier-arch; the aisle is like a series of chapels 
with transverse barrel-vaults springing from the 
piers. I do not know whether I have succeeded 
in explaining my meaning, but I hope the drawing 
will make it clearer. The vault is cellular. There 
is something English in the free clustering of the 
shafts and in the flat east end. Some of the 
capitals, especially under the tower, are very odd. 
In the small churches of St. Peter and St. Helen, 
I think some English features may be discerned. 
So in the noble abbey of St. Cross, the Romanesque 
is for the most part not very unlike English 
Norman. The tower and the principal apse, which 
is polygonal, have a southern look in their many 
shafts without arches, and we see the same ten- 
dency in the projection in which the great west 
doorway is set; but the doorway itself and the 
clustered piers are not unlike English work. 
There is cellular vaulting and a later clerestory. 
The church is altogether a very fine one; but, 
like all the Bordeaux churches, it sadly wants a 
central tower, 
i 
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triamph of all scientific inquiries to reduce the 
various phenomena submitted to their inspection 
to the fewest and the simplest rules; and if this 
principle be true, then we can only say that Mr. 
Lloyd has shown himself thoroughly master of his 
subject. The “ Minute” is one which deserves, 
on many accounts, a careful study. 

We will end our notice of Mr. Cockerell’s mag- 
nificent work by transferring to our columns the 
closing remarks of Mr. Lloyd, and adding a few 
words of personal bearing :— 


** Here, therefore, I bring to a conclusicn the observa- 
tions on the proportions of the Doric temples, for the 
exposition of which an opportunity has been so liberally 
afforded me. I have been allowed to aim my shafts, ‘ke 
another Teucer, from under the ample shield of the 
Zacid heroes. I can only hope that enough of my shots 
have told to compensate for those that have swer<ed, or 
over-shot the mark, or fallen short. One word remains 
to be said in palliation cf the inevitable incompleteness of 
my ‘ Memoir,’ whether as expository of a theory of archi- 
tecteral proportion, or of its application. The subject 
could not have been taken up at all, but for the guidance 
derived from the materials for study provided in the 
deta‘led publication of the Parthenon, by the Dilettanti 
Society. Again, it can only be in connection with the 
great Athenian masterwork that the perfected system of 
architectural proportion, as employed by the first Greek 
artist, can be fully set forth even to that extent to which 
it appeared recoverable: the exposition of this point 
therefore, and its vindication by collation with natural 
principles and independent theory, must await the pre- 
carious providence of a distinct treatise on a special basis. 
i recently indicated some brief general outiines of results 
in a paper reed in the rooms of the Institute of British 
Architects, which will be found sgain abbreviated in 
their ‘ Transactions:’ and here the subject at present 
remains. Meantime, it will, perhaps, be thought that 
the edumbrations of proportional system, plan, and pro- 
cess in the examples we have gone over of Pnigalcia and 
Egina, are so far not without interest, though I make it 
a conscience to record my sense of how much by neces- 
sity remains nnattempted here. 

i have endeavoured in these notes to indicate from 
time to time, the points on which we still desiderate more 
exact testimony from the monuments. I would say fuar- 
ther, that the best service that remains to be rendered to 
Greek architecture after the records contained in the 
pilates of the present volume are before the world, will be | 
the measurement and publication of the hitherto wonder- | 
tully preserved Theseium, with the same full and scru- | 
pulous detail that Mr. Penrose bestowed so happily upon | 
the Parthenon. When this shall have been done, the 
world will have acquitted its responsibility for placing | 
beyond the risks of wars and revolutions the means of | 





‘look for our models. 


ception of a cloister with coupled shafts may well 
have existed before. Probably in the round-arched 
cloister at St. Bertrand we have the earlier type, 
developed purely from Spanish models, while in 
the pointed-arched cloister at Moissac we have a 
further development from Oriental models. And 
observe that, in so saying, I do not at all rule that 
the St. Bertrand cloister is itself necessarily older 
than the Moissac cloister. I do not know the 
date of St. Bertrand, but St. Bertrand might be 
in actual age as late or later than Moissac, and 
yet belong to an earlier type. 

So much for Aquitanian Romanesque. The 
native Aquitanian Gothic, as I have slready said, 
is mainly distinguished from the Northern Gothic 
by the outlines and proportions of its buildings, 
or at least their differences of this kind press 
themselves so much more forcibly on the mind 
that differences of detail are hardly thought of. 
The Gothic of Aquitaine, in short, though widely 
different from the Gothic of England and France, 
and though clearly adapted to a more southern 
climate, is still true Gothic: it is not like that 
pseudo-Gothic of Italy which it just now is 
fashionable to run after. An Aquitanian church 
has more blank wall and less strictly architectural 
detail than an English or French church, but 
what detail it has is perfectly pure and good. 
The glory of the style, the metropolitan church of 
Alby, is, as a piece of building, exceedingly plain, 
as, indeed, a brick building can hardly fail to be: 
its internal decoration is due entirely to the paint- 
ings which cover every inch of wall and roof. But 
the windows at Alby, and whatever little architec- 
tural detail there is, are as good and pure Gothic 
as anything in Normandy or Northamptonshire. 
If we must run after a southern Gothic, if the 
rich stores of England, France, and Germany will 
not suffice, it is surely not in Italy, but in Aqui- 
taine, not among utter strangers, but among 
neighbours and fellow-subjects, that we should 
And I believe that the 
churches of Aquitaine may afford us some very 
practical hints for church building at the present 
day. I must be understood to be speaking archi- 
tecturally and not theologically when I say, that 
if French buildings give us the finest examples of 





while the triforium and clerestory are of a rather 
English Early Gothic. East of this come, on a 
scale at once much more lofty and much narrower, 
the transept, choir, and apse of a beautiful French 
Decorated church, affording a most curious con- 
trast to the old nave. This cathedral has neither 
central nor western tower, but four transept 
towers, the southern pair crowned by spires, and 
a large Flamboyant detached campanile standing 
near the east end. Toulouse Cathedral is more 
extraordinary still. Here we have the nave, or 
part of the nave, of the old church, a most singu- 
lar instance of what Aquitanian Gothic was in its 
transitional days. It is very low and broad, 
without aisles; flat pilasters with capitals have a 
more Classical look than is usual even in the 
Romanesque of the country, but these pilasters 
support, not the barrel vault of the earlier style, 
but decidedly transitional groined cellular vaulting 
with pointed arches. The windows are still more 
advanced, being two-light Early Geometrical ex- 
amples, not very different from those common in 
French work of the same date, probably early in 
the thirteenth century. Doubtless the Aquitanian 
architect found it easy enoagh to imitate simple 
features like windows, while he found it very 
difficult to emancipate his general conception of 
what a church should be from lingering vestiges 
of the earlier style. To the north-east of this 
strange nave has been built a choir, on a far larger 
scale, in late French Flamboyant, presenting the 
most marked contrast to the native style. It was 
doubtless intended to destroy the nave, and to 
rebuild it to match the choir; but this never 
having been done, these two utterly incongruous 
elements remain parts of the same church, the 
south wall of the nave ranging with the outer wall 
of the chapels surrounding the choir, and the 
north wall of the nave coming to about the middle 
of the choir itself. The effect is most strange and 
perplexing. 

The tendency to broad churches without aisles 
comes out much more strongly in the Aquitanian 
Gothic than in the Aquitanian Romanesque, In- 
deed, in the cathedral of St. Bertrand, it is per- 





fectly plain that the Romanesque church, of which 
| considerable portions remain, was divided by piers, 


hereafter fully recovering and setting forth those prin. | the High Church, Aquitanian buildings give us| which have been removed, and the whole thrown 


ciples of eternal truth and beauty, which the genius of | 
the Greeks embodied in their Doric architecture.”’ 


In taking leave of Mr. Cockerell’s work, 
which needs no praise from us, we strongly 
recommend our younger readers, when studying | 
it, to note the learning, the literary ability, the 
patient perseverance, and the artistic power it 
exhibits, and to reflect on what is required from 


equally noble specimens of the Broad Church. A 
true Aquitanian church, cathedral, conventual, or 
parochial—for all these classes follow the same 
type—consists of a large spacious body often posi- 
tively lofty, but with breadth as its dominant 
dimension, no transepts, no aisles, one huge vaulted 
hall, its wall on each side broken only by small 
chapels between the buttresses. The material is 
often brick, the windows are small, so that large 


those who would worthily carry on the torch. | blank spaces are left, Now it strikes me that theee 
Let us not keep the praises till the ear be deaf, great churches, with no aisles, no transepts, no pil- breadth, but of French loftiness: it has aisles, 


—withhold the wreath till the brow be cold ; but, 
while we have amongst us this admirable and 
learned artist, this accomplished and courteous 
gentleman, let him hear how fully we appreciate, 
how affectionately we regard, and how greatly we 
honour him. 





AN ARCHITECTURAL JOURNEY IN 
AQUITAINE.* 

Now, this coupling of shafts under one abacus 
is by no means peculiar to Aquitaine: there are 
English examples of it; but it isin Aquitaine that | 
it is far more usual, and looks far more natural ; and | 
it is a feature thoroughly Saracenic. Of course, 
even in Aquitaine, it does not present the 
wild eccentricities which it does in the actual 
Mahomedan buildings. The Aquitanian architects 
had good taste enough to keep them from great 
stilts overhanging the capitals, and from arches 
again overhanging the stilts. But surely these 
cloisters give us a Saracenic conception, tamed 
down into something like European propriety. 
The only question is, are the Saracenic models 


lars, are exactly suited to receive the great congre- 
gations of our special services. The details may be 
made Early English, Decorated, or Perpendicular, 
as we please, and in our climate there is noreason 
why we should copy the narrow windows of the 
south. The chapels between the buttresses may 
be omitted, but I really believe they might have 
ause. As long as people will set up busts, tablete, 
aud such like ughy things—when attempting 
Gothicism they are ugliest of all—it is better that 
they should be stowed quietly away in little cor- 


parade themselves on the main walls and pillars. 
But if any body wishes to raise a Perpendicular 
Alby in the middle of Manchester, he must re- 
member that it is absolutely essential to give it 
that feature, that “special ornament,” of which 
English builders seem to have been more or less 
afraid in all ages. “It is the goodly vault of 
stone,’—I believe more truly of brick — which 
makes Alby one of the noblest churches in Christ- 
endom : the walls of Alby crowned by a wooden 
roof, even by the grandest trefoil roof in Norfolk 
or the finest cradle roof in Somerset, would be 
something fearful to think of. 





followed by the artists of Aquitaine to be looked 
for among the eastern or the western Saracens ? 
Is the Saracenic inflaence Syrian or Spanish ? 
Are these Mahomedan features trophies of the 
crusading warfare of Duke William of Aquitaine, 
and of Count Raymond of Toulouse? Or are 
they vestiges of the Saracenic empire in Spain ? of 
the temporary Saracenic occupation of part of 
Aquitaine itself? Geography looks one way: 
arcbitecture may or may, not look another. The 
Spanish Saracens commonly—I will not for fear of 
error say invariably,—used the round arch, down 
to the latest times. The pointed arches of 
Moissac and St. Emilion are surely direct im- 
portations from the East. But the general con- 





* By Mr. E. A. Freeman, M.A. See page 207, ante, 





I have before said that the Aquitanian Gothic 
is found side by side with examples of northern 
Gothic. As French influences increased, especially 
after the final French conquest, the native style 
died out. And though English influences may be 
seen, yet even in the English provinces the archi- 
tecture, when not native, is commonly far more 
French than English. Bayonne cathedral, in a 
city which saw no French master till 1450, is 
mainly French in style: so is the eastern part of 
the metropolitan church of Bordeaux. Here we 
can see something of the juxtaposition of the two 
styles, and something more in the other great 
Aquitanian metropolis of Toulouse; though, un- 
luckily, in neither do we see the native style in 
its purity. Bordeaux Cathedral consists of a 
broad nave, whose lower stage is Romanesque, 





ners of this sort than that they should impudently | 


|into one enormously wide body. At St. Peter, 
| Orthez, in Bearn, I do not remember any Roman- 
lesque vestiges: the style is, throughout, good 
| Decorated Gothic, and of a much more English 
‘than French look. ‘The windows especially are 
| quite English, and show hardly any French pecu- 
| liarities. But a most remarkable change seems to 
| have taken place since the erection of the build- 
‘ing. The choir is of common English proportions, 
| if anything, partaking a little, not of Aquitanian 


and a three-sided apse, much like the few English 
_apses we have, such as that at Marden, in Here- 
ifordshire. Now, it was evidently designed to 
icarry the church on westwards oa the same plan : 
_the responds are there, and the springers for the 
‘nave arches, and for the vaults both of the nave 
| and its aisles. This design, however, was given 
| up, and the church has been finished, without any 
| change of style, upon a wholly different plan. The 
| nave was made of the full width of the choir and 
lits aisles together, into which it opens by, so to 
| speak, three chancel arches. There is something 
a little like it in my old parish church of St. 
Mellon’s, in Monmouthshire, where the wide nave 
opens, by two arches, into the chancel and a northern 
chapel. The custom of wide naves without aisles 
is almost as common in Wales as in Aquitaine, but 
it is not carried to the same degree, and it does 
not extend into churches of so high a class. There 
is nothing, for instance, like it in the great 
minsters of South Wales, while in Aquitaine it 
attains its climax at Alby, and in the monastic 
churches of Toulouse. 

There is, perhaps, some English influence at 
Orthez: it may be seen much more plainly in the 
noble church of St. Michael, at Bordeaux. I do 
not exactly know why, but the outside of this 
church reminded me of Tintern, and the inside of 
St. Mary Redcliffe. There is certainly something 
English in its general effect, and its east end is a 
plain compromise between English and French 
ideas. The choir has a flat end, a large east 
window, more Perpendicular than anything else 
and a single arch below it, a good deal like the 
east end of St. Mary Redcliffe. But just beyond 
it, by way of lady chapel, is a little three-sided 
apse, apses of the same kind forming also the ends 
of the choir-aisles. But there is something more 
curious still: there are a great many Flamboyant 
windows, apparently inserted at different times. 
One of these has the letter H clearly wrought in 
the tracery: two others have, as is so common in 
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French tracery, the fleur-de-lys. Are not these 
historical monuments, dating respectively imme- 
diately before and immediately after the French 
conquest ? H is surely for Henry—Henry, King 
of England and Duke of Aquitaine. It shows the 
faithful city of Bordeaux still clinging to her 
ancient princes against the French invader, per- 
haps in the very moment of renewed loyalty, when, 
after she had tasted what French domination was, 
she again revolted to the easier sway of her 
natural duke, and when Talbot was striking the 
last blow for Aquitanian freedom beneath the 
walls of Chastillon. In the other badge we see 
the trophy of the conqueror: we see the city, 
once rather the ally of England than her subject, 
trampled down in the common bondage: we see 
the proud capital of Aquitaine reduced to the same 
dead level which was soon to swallow up imperial 
Aries and free Massalia, to degrade Strasburg and 
Cambray and Besancon into subject cities of a 
despot, and at last to extend the yoke over Savoy 
and Nizza before our own eyes. 

I have now tried to point out the most charac- 
teristic features of the local style of Aquitaine, 
both Romanesque and Gothic. 


tioning the most remarkable churches which I 
saw at various points. I do not profess to give a 


the peculiarities of the native styles. I mean to 
confine myself to my own stores. 


beautiful volume on “French Architecture” con- 


Mr. Petit’s | 


rival of Toulouse as the seat of the poetry and 
refinement of the Lingua d’Oc. At Poitiers the 
sovereign Dukes of Aquitaine long held their 
court : the greatness of Bordeaux rather belongs 
to the later days of connection with England. 
Here, then, we are fairly on Aquitanian ground, 
and yet the Aquitanian pecnliarities are not so 
fully developed as we find them farther south. 
Thus, in the Church of Our Lady, a glorious Ro- 
manesque pile, we have the Aquitanian barrel- 
vault as perfectly developed as at St. Sernin: we 
have also the lofty pier without triforium or 
clerestory; but the pillars are clustered, less freely 
clustered and formed of larger shafts, than they 
would be in England ; but still they are clustered, 
and not rectangular like St. Aventin. The cathe- 
dral, with its tall clustered pillars and aisles of 
the full height, approaches the same general type, 
but the date is later, being Transitional. Its 


jinterior reminds us somewhat of Our Lady’s 


| Church at Estampes. Itstead of the barrel-vault 
of its neighbour, there is a cellular vaulting, but 
it is of the Angevin type, approaching to the 
domical form, and the transverse arches are very 





I will now briefly | bold and prominent. The outline of the cathedral 
run through my own travels in the country, men- | is strange and awkward. 


It has no central tower. 


| The enormous height of the great French churches 
commonly hinders the existence of that finish; but 
minute history, or even a minute description of | 
any single building, but simply to mention what | 
struck me most, especially such points as bear on | 


this long and comparatively low church really 
cries for it. The west front has two unequal 
towers, strangely placed: they project beyond the 
aisles, like Wells and Rouen: at the same time 
they project in front of the termination of the 
nave and aisles ina way which I do not remember 


square piers and barrel-vault appear in their 
most primitive and yet their most perfect type. 
A few simple Romanesque ornaments carved on 
some of the imposts form the only original decora- 
tions; but a fine Early Gothic tower and spire 
have been built over the chancel, and a rich door- 
way—Flamboyant, I think—attached to it. The 
desecrated Trinity Chapel is a very pretty piece 
of Transitional work, but I do not know that 
it specially suggests anything bearing on my im- 
mediate subject. Of the smaller churches, chiefly 
Friaries, the remains are scanty, except that of 
the Cordeliers, where the church is not very re- 
markable, but there is a Saracenic cloister, with 
round arches, a miniature of that which I have 
already mentioned at the Collegiate Church. The 
Jacobin Church, like the greater one which I shall 
have to spear of at Toulouse, seems to have had 
two bodies, but it is on a very small and humble 
scale. The small fragment remaining of . the 
Dominican Church seems to point to a tall, single- 
bodied building, with the vaulted roof and long 
narrow windows of the true Aquitanian Gothic. 
So far south as St. Emilion, we no longer see the 
broad windows of England and France, such as we 
have traced as far as Poitiers. But some of the 
tracery in the St. Emilion churches has quite an 
English look. The numerous military and domes- 
tic remains of the most interesting town I wil- 
lingly resign to Mr. Parker. 

But the main architectural glory of St. Emilion 
is, after all, the great Collegiate Church. Exter- 
nally it suffers much from an irregular outline 
and from its only tower, at the west end, being 


tains many examples which I have not seen: on to have seen elsewhere, except in some Scotch| unfinished. The nave is of plain but good native 


the other hand, I have seen some which do not | 


appear there. As the order in which I happened 


to see the places does not much matter, I mean to French ideas, but the compromise is effected in a | 
roll my two real journeys into Aquitaine into one different way. The east end outside is flat, inside | 


imaginary one. 

The whole Loire region, as I have before said, 
is an architectural as well as a political march. | 
Mr. Petit is inclined to see something of an in- 
cipient southern character, even so far north as 
Etampes, in the middle of the Royal Domain. 


churches. The east end is, like St. Michael’s at 
Bordeaux, a compromise between English and 


it has three apses formed in the thickness of the 
wall: the same thing may be seen in Romsey 
Abbey. The aisles of the full height begin to 
bring in the heavy Aquitanian buttresses; but 
there are no chapels between them. In St. Rade- 
gund’s they come out more strongly. Here the | 


Romanesque, or rather Transition, for the pointed 
arch is not confined to the roof. The belfry arch 
and that of a curious constructive gallery beneath 
it are pointed also. The nave has three bays, 
without aisles: the western bay has cross-vaulting : 
the others have domes. The vaulting shafts show 
a curious mixture of shafts and rectangular 
pilasters. The choir has aisles: it is of Early 
Gothic, in which I fancied that I discerned a mix- 
ture of French and English details: except in 





Certainly the wonderful church of Our Lady, | church is Romanesque,—late Romanesque, doubt- | being rather wide it has little resemblance to the 


which seems to have been originally a Jews’ syna- | less, bordering on Transition; but the nave has) uative Gothic. 


There are many Flamboyant 


gogue, is very unlike other churches, French or | the complete proportions, the one tall, broad, un-| alterations, including, as I think, the addition of 


English; but its peculiarities are as likely to be | broken body, of the Aquitanian Gothic; but, in-| the present apse. 


j 


of Hebrew as of Aquitanian origin. 


I suspect that the choir had 


Perhaps, | stead of ‘the barrel-vault of Our Lady’s Church, it originally a flat east end like Poitiers cathedral. 


however, the very tall clustered pillars, without | has the Angevin cellular vault of the cathedral. Of the cloister of this church I have already 
triforium or clerestory, may be taken as a sign | The western tower is fine Romanesque, rather spoken. 


that we are approaching the frontier; and the 
southern doorway has a Classical look. 
other three churches of the town, all highly | 
curious, St. Giles’s has a flat east end and a Per- 
pendicular east window, which may possibly be 
owing to the English occupation in the fifteenth 
century. St. Basil and St. Martin have much 
fine Romanesque work, but quite of a northern 
character. 

Reaching the Loire at Orleans, I remember 
nothing suggesting an Aquitanian origin; but 
descending the river to Blois we first find a dis- 
tinctively southern feature in the dome of St. 
Nicholas. This shows that now we are really in 
a border land; but the rest of that noble church 
is French Transition. The architect imitated a 


more classical than we are used to in England. 


Of the | Both here and in the cathedral large Geometrical noble city of Bordeaux. 


windows have been inserted, much broader than 
we shall find farther south. The other principal 


We now reach the capital of Aquitaine, the 
An Englishman can 
hardly help, whether with or without reason, 
lamenting the loss of what was once so fair a 
































church, St. Hilary, is much mutilated, and I could jewel in the crown of our own kings: still it is 
not make it out so well as the others, owing to pleasant to mark in its Roman remains, in its 
repairs. But it too begins to have marked, though | Medieval churches, in its stately modern build- 
not fully-developed, Aquitanian features. A more | ings, and in its broad river still covered with the 
venerable building than all, the Carolingian monu- | ships of all nations, the signs of a prosperity 
ment, called the Temple of St. John, does not | which, for at least 1,500 years, has been interrupted 
immediately concern us. It is clearly akin to the | only by Scandinavian devastation in the ninth 
Laurisheim gateway, and to our own Anglo-Saxon century, and by French conquest in the fifteenth 
churches. jcentury. Of the metropolitan church and that 
Advancing south to Angouléme, we first find of St. Michael I have already spoken. I may, 


the domical principle carried out on a grand scale. | however, mention more especially the two noble 





single Aquitanian feature, but in no wise designed 
his general plan after Aquitanian models. 

Going down to Tours, we find ourselves within | 
the dominions of the Angevin kings of England | 
and dukes of Aquitaine. The metropolitan church | 
is a noble study of the whole development of 
Gothic architecture. It exhibits every stage of | 
that development, from the Transition of its, 
eastern apse to the Cinque Cento of its western | 
tower. But it is throughout French, not Aqui- | 
tanian Gothic. The ruins of St. Martin’s also | 
show that that too was of northern Romanesque. 
We must remember that the political connection | 
of Touraine with England and Aquitaine only | 
lasted about half a century. Now, the Romanesque 
of St. Martin’s is doubtless earlier than the mar- 
riage of Henry and Eleanor, and by far the | 
greater part of the cathedral must be later than | 
the confiscation of the northern fiefs of their son | 
John. Yet in the third principal church at Tours, | 
St. Julian, I think we cannot fail to see a rather | 
English look, especially in the flat east end and | 
large east window. Yet, with its fully-developed | 
Geometrical tracery, it must surely be later than 
the French conquest in 1204. 

Angers I have never visited, a most unpardon- 
able omission in one professing to investigate the 
differences between French and Aquitanian archi- 
tecture, as it is there, according to Mr. Parker, 
more than anywhere else, that the two come into 
contact, collision, and commixture. Crossing the 
_ Loire, the first important city we reach is Poitiers, 





so long the capital of all south-western Gaul, the 


I have already mentioned some of the more re- roses of the cathedral, and the detached campanile 
markable features of this cathedral. I must now | of St. Michael’s. The other two principal churches 
speak of the noble side tower. I believe it once|are St. Severinus or Sernin, and St. Cross. St. 
had a fellow, which certainly could not have im- | Sernin has been much altered at various times: a 
proved the effect. It rises high, stage upon stage, | noble doorway rich with statues was added in 
like an Italian campanile, utterly unlike anything | 1262, and more barbarous changes were made in- 
in the north. The apse, strange to say, has a | side in 1566 and in 1700; but it still remains for 


|imposts, but it has a flat east end, and a rather 


| or disused, one of the latter hewn out of the solid 


marked east window set in a buttress. This we) 
do not find, as far as I remember, in our few | 
English apses, but the late Gothic east ends in | 
Scotland make a desperate attempt to combine 
the French tradition of the apse with the English 
tradition of the large east window. Another 
church in Angouléme, St. Andrew’s, has a broad 
Aquitanian nave with barrel vault. The choir is 
mainly French, with pillars with discontinuous 


English east window. 

Entering within Aquitaine, in one of the nar- 
rower senses of the word, the later French pro- 
vince of Guienne and Gascony, one of the most 
remarkable places is St. Emilion. It is like a city 
of the dead. Mediwval houses, Mediaeval walls, 
Medieval gateways, churches and cloisters, ruined 


rock, meet the visitor at every step. What is 
more remarkable still, I did not see there a single 
soldier or a single gendarme, and the walls of the 
little inn were still hung with pictures of the 
Revolution of 1848. St. Emilion is, indeed, one 
of the most wonderful spots in Christendom : it 
reminds one not a little of an inland St. David's. 
Of the rock church I know not the date. There 


the most part a fine example of a very peculiar 
sort of Romanesque, or rather Transition. The 
church has aisles, aisles the height of the nave, 
and yet the feeling is rather that of a building 
without aisles. There is nothing that can be called 
a pier-arch; the aisle is like a series of chapels 
with transverse barrel-vaults springing from the 
piers. I do not know whether I have succeeded 
in explaining my meaning, but I hope the drawing 
will make it clearer. The vault is cellular. There 
is something English in the free clustering of the 
shafts and in the flat east end. Some of the 
capitals, especially under the tower, are very odd. 
In the small churches of St. Peter and St. Helen, 
I think some English features may be discerned. 
So in the noble abbey of St. Cross, the Romanesque 
is for the most part not very unlike English 
Norman. The tower and the principal apse, which 
is polygonal, have a southern look in their many 
shafts without arches, and we see the same ten- 
dency in the projection in which the great west 
doorway is set; but the doorway itself and the 
clustered piers are not unlike English work. 
There is cellular vaulting and a later clerestory. 
The church is altogether a very fine one; but, 
like all the Bordeaux churches, it sadly wants a 





the Aquitanian Romanesque makes itself: the 
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At Dax we shall find nothing to help our in- 
quiry. The cathedral, now such in rank no longer, 
is an Italian church on Medieval foundations. The 
great antiquarian attraction of the town is the 
town-wall, which I took for Roman, but which I 
have since heard is really a Medieval imitation of 
Roman work. Still more lately have I heard that 
a large part of this has been barbarously destroyed 
since my visit. Bayonne I have already men- 
tioned. The cathedral, heavy and awkward out- 
side, a vision of perfect beauty within, is more 
French than English, not at all exaggerating 
French peculiarities; but still, though the arms 
of England are still blazoned on its keystones, 
more like a French than an English building. Our 
immediate point is that, whether English or 





are purely exotic, and not Aquitanian. 


surpass those of Pau, at least as much as the 
Pyrenees surpass the Brecknock Beacons. In 
Bearn I missed the little cathedral of Lescar, de- | 
scribed by Mr. Petit; but I saw a few curious | 
parish churches, one at Laruns, an excellent speci- 
men of a broad vaulted Aquitanian chancel or a 
very small church. It was in the neighbourhood 
of Bagnéres de Luchon that I saw more of these 
small mountain churches than elsewhere. They 
are all curious: some are remarkable for paint- 
ings, and for inscriptions in Lingua d’Oc: the 
only ones of much architectural importance— 


Serge and St. Aventin—I have already mentioned. | 


What struck me most was that so many of the 
small church towers had midwall shafts, a good 
deal like those of our Anglo-Saxon churches; but 
I believe the resemblance to be quite accidental. 
The English and the Aquitanian architects hit on 
similar forms, while independently imitating com- 
mon Italian models. Of the larger churches of 
this district I have already mentioned the moun- 
tain cathedral of St. Bertrand, the church of 
Aquitanian Gothic, with its Saracenic cloister. 
Arreau has two curious churches, with both Ro- 
manesque and Gothic porches: one of them has 
an elegant octagonal tower and spire. The church 
at Luz is chiefly remarkable as a fortified church, 
and for its noble porch among the mountains; but 
it is a good specimen of the local Romanesque, and 
a Lady Chapel has been added between the origi- 
nal church and the wall in a most singular way. 
St. Savin’s Abbey is one of the best in the coun- 
try,—a cross church without aisles, with three 
eastern apses, all pure Aquitanian Romanesque, | 
stern and rectangular, except that, instead of the | 
central dome, which one would have expected, is'a 
late octagon. All the arches are round. An ex- 
ternal gallery runs round the church, like St. 
Sernin, at Toulouse. Portions of conventual 
buildings remain, especially the approach to the 
chapter-house,—a beautiful vaulted substructure, 
with an elegant Romanesque central shaft. Not 
far off, among the hills, is a beautiful little trans- | 
verse triapsidal chapel. Tarbes Cathedral is much 
modernized ; but its three Romanesque apses and 
its central octagon, are not unlike St. Savin’s. 
There is another church at Tarbes, very broad, | 
and with a curious flat east end; but this, too, 
seems to have been much tampered with. 

By a considerable leap, we will emerge again at 
Toulouse. I have already done something like 
describe both the metropolitan church and the far 
nobler Abbey of St. Saturninus. The other 
churches, both monastic and parochial, are mostly 
of brick — broad, vaulted buildings, admirable 
examples of the native Gothic. The noble Church 
of the Jacobins alone consists of two eqnal bodies, 
with a row of pillars down the middle. The con- 
ventual buildings attached to this church, now 
forming a barrack, are worth attentive study. But 
the most beautiful piece of ecclesiastical-domestic 
architecture at Toulouse is the cloister of the 
Augustinian church, now the Museum. The arches 
are of advanced Gothic, pointed, foliated, and 
foliated again, but they rest on true Saracenic 
coupled columns, though with capitals adapted to 
the later style. The use of brick in the Tolosan 
churches has produced a class of towers of which 
we see the first form in the central octagon of St, 
Serain, tall, octagonal towers, tapering in stages, 
ani with a very free use of straight-sided openings 
which are so convenient in brickwork. They 
struck me as not confined to any particular date, 
especially as the churches to which they are 
attached exhibit both early and late Gothic, 
though in both cases of an Aquitanian type. 

Of the metropolitan charches of Alby I have 








a'ready spoken, as well as of the smal! church of 





Lescure, in its neighbourhood. But let me add 
that to see Alby, and Alby alone, would amply 
repay even so long a journey; and if any architect 
or founder should think my hint as to the ground- 
plans of the Aquitanian churches worthy of atten- 
tion, it must be at Alby, where the Aquitanian 
style appears in its greatest perfection, that its 
principles must be chiefly studied. The arch- 
bishop’s palace, also, is a noble rich building ; and 
the church of St. Savin would challenge attention 
were it not outstripped by its sublime neighbour. 
It has some Romanesque and some late Gothic 
portions, and a remarkable cloister. 

We will begin our return by an irregular course. 
At Montauban the cathedral is modern: the 


church of St. James is a large broad building, 
French, both the church itself and its noble cloister | 


with a Tolosan west tower : in Toulouse itself they 


are commonly at the side. Castel Sarrazin (Cas- 

We will now plunge into the mountains of | 
Bearn and Gascony. The town of Pau is very | 
poor in churches. Its position reminded me of. 
Brecon; but, strange to say, in comparing a Welsh | 
and Aquitanian town, the buildings of Brecon 


trum Saracenorum) has a very curious church, 
chiefly of Transitional date, and in some things, 
the narrow aisle especially, a good deal like St. 
Sernin, at Bordeaux. It has an immensely mas- 
sive western octagon, which looks as if it ought 
rather to have been in the middle of the church, 
like those of St. Savin and Tarbes Cathedral, to 
say nothing of St. Saturninus itself. 

Moissac Abbey is a wonderful pile. I have 
already mentioned its Saracenic cloister. The 
nave and choir are of Aquitanian Gothic, of the 
type with which we had become familiar at Tou- 


louse and Alby, though certainly of very inferior | 


merit. But the enormously massive Romanesque 


tower is marvellous indeed: the southern portal | 
_is gigantic, loaded with sculpture. But the tower, 


with the, curious military additions, in late 
Romanesque, would require a monograph rather 
than the fag end of a lecture. I hasten to the 
less known church of St. Macaire. This is chiefly 
Transitional, though with many later insertions : 
it is transverse triapsidal in plan, with polygonal 


apses, polygonal side tower, no aisles, gorgeous | 


internal paintings, three of the arches of the lan- 


tern being clearly left flat to receive them. I do) 


not know a more interesting church. 
We must now dash across to Perigueux. Of 


St. Front I have already spoken. ‘The elder | 


cathedral, St. Stephen, commonly called La Cité; 
has two domes, of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies respectively : the east end is flat and most 
unchurchlike: a third dome to the west has 
perished. Perigueux is a most interesting city in 
every way, rich in Roman remains and in media- 


val houses ranging from Romanesque to Cinque | 
,Cento. Less known, doubtless, than the buildings | 
in the town of Perigueux are some others which I 


saw in the neighbourhocd. Chancellade Abbey is 
a fine cross church, with extensive conventual 
buildings remaining. It is essentially Roman- 
esque, but with many inserted windows, and the 
central dome is masked by an Early Gothic tower. 
Hard by is a small but pretty and neat rich dese- 
crated chapel. Though the style is advanced 
tomanesque, or rather Transitional —the fine 
west doors having a pointed arch—it has the ba- 
luster-shafts of our own Anglo-Saxon buildings. 
At Bourdeille the castle is the great object, but 
the church is an admirable specimen of a domestic 
Romanesque church on a small scale. Brantéme 
Abbey is a most extraordinary building: the tall 
white bays, of advanced Transition, almost Early 
Gothic, form the whole church. A tall Roman- 
esque tower, of very curious and I think early 
detail, stands at the north-east angle. The clois- 
ter, instead of being as usual against the north 
wall of the nave, stands at the west or south end, 
like an Italian cortile, or like the cloister of New 
College. The east end is flat. 
Limoges has several fine churches. Of the 
Romanesque Cathedral nothing remains but the 
lower part of the tower, with a sort of round 
cupola. This is cased by a Traditional or Early 
Gothic tower of great height, its upper stage being 
hexagonal. Now a beautiful church of French 
Gothic—French rather than English that is, and 
utterly unlike native work—was begun to the east 
ot this tower, which, if completed, would neces- 
sarily have carried with it the destruction of this 
thoroughly local tower. But the choir, transept, 
and two bays of the nave are all that was built, so 
a large gap remains between. I trust that a design 
to finish it and destroy the tower may be averted. 
The other two churches, St. Peter and St. Michael, 
seem to me to imitate the cathedral tower in a 
rather later form, and with the addition of spires. 
Both are fine churches. St. Michael has a widish 
nave, but with aisles and clustered pillars in four 
or five irregular ranges. ‘The choirs of both 
churches, I think, are gone. The College Chapel 
has a space of 48 feet wide traced out for vaulting, 
the date, unless I am mistaken, being as late as 
1558. Limoges is as rich as Perigueux in ancient 





houses, some are very early, but I thought I saw, 
both at Limoges and elsewhere, a good deal of late 
imitation of Romanesque. But the domestic 
antiquities of all these towns, even of Bourges, 
with its noble House of Saques Cour, and its 
other splendid mansions, I willingly resign to Mr. 
Parker, I make one remark only. No English 
city at all rivals these French towns—for French 
they had become when the finest houses were 
built—in their stores of domestic work. But I 
do not think that this proves that France was at 
all more advanced any way than England: it 
rather proves the contrary. It shows, as all his- 
tory shows, the disturbed state of the country 
long after England was peaceful and orderly, 
Outside the walls of a town there was no safety 
for any one but the lord of a fortified castle. In 
England, the owners of these beautiful houses 
would have rather lived in those country dwellings 
of moderate size which form so attractive a 
feature in our Late Medieval and Elizabethan 
architecture. : 
We now approach the French frontier. The 
church at Vizerno is wide, but has no vault, save 
in the apse ; the south side has three large chapels, 
with distinct transverse gables. Pleinpied Abbey 
I must mention again, both for its own sake and 
because of the welcome I met there, perfect 
stranger as I was, from the venerable Curé M. 
YAbbé Thibaud. 1 owed my first knowledge of 
this church to Mr. Petit’s “ Architectural Studies 
| in France,” and it is not the least of my obligations 
to that beautifal volume. Pleinpied is a triapsidal 
| cross church with central tower, and aisles both 
'to nave and choir. The eastern part is purely 
Romanesque, and curiously combines northern and 
southern ideas, It has the clerestory of a northern 
church and the barrel vault of a southern one, 
| The result of this is that the walls are raised a 
| good way above the clerestory windows, and the 
space being decorated with a blank arcade forms 
}astage which is decidedly more important in the 
outside view than the real clerestory. The roof 
seems to have been raised, as it encroaches on the 
central tower; probably it had originally a low 
pitch, which, I believe, I forgot to mention is 
,common in both the Romanesque and the Gothic 
of Aquitaine. The principal apse forms a distinct 
building, a good deal lower than the rest of the 
church: this greatly increases the wonderfully 
picturesque effect of the view from the east. The 
choir piers are a clear compromise between the 
rectangular pier of the south and the clusters of 
the north : the attached shafts are large, but what 
jis specially distinctive of Pleinpied is a sort of 
| heavy roll continued all round both arch and pier, 
I believe that this part of the church is of an 
|ascertained date in the eleventh century; but 
| there is, above ground at least, no sign of rudeness 
|of work. On the other hand there is no great 
| richness, except in some of the decorative arches 
'round the apse, where we see something like both 
| the flat pilaster and the double column. But the 
crypt below is in quite another style, having 
| baluster colamns, which I do not remember to 
, have seen before on so large a scale, with rude 
capitals. The nave at Pleinpied has suffered much 
| from a fire and from the repairs which followed*it ; 
but it is easy to see that Aquitanian elements 
| were stronger in it than in the choir. The arches 
are pointed, and there is no clerestory. The vault 
has perished ; but I think it is clear that it was of 
the pointed barrel form, resting on shafts. The 
aisles, both of nave and choir, have cross vaulting. 
With this fine border church I will end my 
' series, as at Bourges we shall find ourselves on 
really French ground. I have gone hastily 
through a great subject, but I hope that I have 
done something to set forth the general proposi- 
tions that the study of general history is imperfect 
without some knowledge of architecture, and that 
the study of architecture is still more imperfect 
without a careful attention to general history; and 
also the particular propositions, that Aquitaine is 
to be looked upon historically and architecturally 
as something wholly distinct from France; that 
its history and its architecture must be studied as 
those of an independent country ; that the histo- 
rical study of Aquitanian architecture is one of 
the most curious branches of our general subject ; 
and, finally, that some of its buildings may give 
very practical hints to architects and church- 
builders among ourselves. 








Tne Exrcrric Licnt 1x France. — The 
French Minister of Marine has, it is said, decided 
to establish eight electric lights on the coast of 
the department of the Seine Inférieure, to main- 
tain a communication with ships within sight of 
land, and to transmit news rapidly to the interior. 
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ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY.* 


Tue eleventh century forms a very important 
era in the history of architecture, and yet it is 
one which has been commonly overlooked. We 
have long been in the habit of considering build- 
ings as either Roman or Early Saxon, of the time 
of Bede and Augustine, or else Norman; but 
there is strong ground for believing that the usual 
habit of the Anglo-Saxon people was to build in 
wood only, and that stone buildings before the 
eleventh century were extremely rare. The 
language itself affords good evidence of this: the 
Anglo-Saxon word for a building of any kind is 
tymbre ; and to build is gefymberea. 

There is also good ground to believe that the 
inhabitants of Gaul were very little in advance 
of those in England at the same time. 

During the tenth century the general belief in 
the Millennium is supposed to have exercised con- 
siderable influence, and made people averse to any 
substantial building. In the words of Dean 
Milman :—“ In many parts of Christendom there 
prevailed a deep and settled apprehension that 
with the thousandth year of Christ the world 
would come to an end. Men hastened to propi- | 
tiate the coming—almost present—Judge, by the 
sacrifice of their ill-gotten, now useless possessions. 





The deeds of the time, the donations of estates, 
and of. all other gifts to the Church, are inscribed | 
with the significant phrase, ‘the end of the| 
world being at hand.’ ”+ 

Rudulphus Glater, who wrote in the early part | 
of the eleventh century, records under the year | 
1003 that, “ All over the world, but especially in | 
Italy and Gaul, the number of new buildings that 
were being erected of stone was so great that it 
appeared as if the world were clothing itself with | 
a new white robe. In every town and village, 
churches, monasteries, or bishops’ seats were in the 
course of erection ; and even in the hamlets small 
oratories,” 

From the beginning of the eleventh century 
the history of Mediwval architecture really begins. | 
Whatever the canse was, whether the disturbed | 
state of all the countries of Europe during the | 
two previous centuries, in which we read of nothing 
but warfare and pillage everywhere, or whether 
the general belief in the Millennium and the pro- | 
phecies of Bernard the Hermit really had much | 
influence,—the fact is certain that we have scarcely | 
any remains of buildings of the ninth and tenth | 
centuries in Europe, and very few records of any | 
having been built during that period. At Rome} 
itself we do not find a single building recorded, 
from the middle of the ninth century to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth, the great revival being 
there a century later than in France and England. 
In all the reat of Italy we have only two on record 
of the ninth century, and two of the tenth. 

In France, the examples of this dark period are 
scarcely more numerous, and from the time of | 
Charlemagne to the beginning of the eleventh | 
century is almost a blank. 

In England, where our records are more perfect 
than in any other country, we have just seven 
churches recorded to have been bnilt of stone 
during the same period, in terms which show that 
the building a stone church was an event to be 
recorded, But we find no mention of the build- 
ing of castles or palaces, or houses; and many 
other churches are mentioned in such terms as to 
show that they were built of wood only. In 1032, 
Canute’s charter to Glastonbury is dated from the 
tooden church there. As this was one of the 
most wealthy and important abbeys in England, 
situated in one of the most fertile and peaceful 
districts, the case is rendered particularly strong 
by this evidence, that such was the general 
custom, 

It follows that when a people had been accus- 
tomed for two centuries or more to build almost 
entirely of wood, the arts of quarrying stone, of 
cutting it smooth, and still more of carving it, 
must have been almost lost. The appearance of 
the buildings which we find coincides exactly with 
what we are thus led to expect, both in England 
and France. All the buildings of the early part 
of the eleventh century are a rude imitation of 
such Roman buildings as were then standing ; and 





* Read by Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S.A., at the Architec- 
tural Museum, on Wednesday evening last. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Street, on behalf of 
the committee and of the meeting, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Parker (which was carried unanimously), 
for his interesting and erudite paper. He was sure the 
profession would receive it with gratification; and the 
only reason why there was not a larger number present 
was that another meeting [Architectural Exhibition) 
happened to be held the same evening. 





+ Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,’’ book v. chap. 13. 





in particular parts of France a provincial cha- 
racter was formed, during the eleventh and 
twelfth centurics, from the imitation of the parti- 
cular Roman buildings in each province. In 
England the Roman buildings had been so 
generally destroyed, that when the fashion of 
building in stone was revived, there was a diffi- 
culty in finding models to copy from, as well as 
workmen capable of executing them. 

The long-dreaded year, 1,000, having passed, 
it was concluded that the world had been granted 
a new lease, and the people now became anxious 
to build in the most substantial and permanent 
manner. In England, their efforts were, at first, 
very rude, and the work appears more like that | 
of carpenters than of masons: some of the early | 
towers, such as Earls Barton, look as if they were | 
copied from timber buildings; and one of the | 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon buildings, | 
technically called long-and-short-work, in which 
one long stone is placed up the angle and another | 
through the wall as a bond, is more like carpentry 
than masonry. 

Our fathers called all our Norman buildings | 
Saxon, and, by a natural reaction, we have gone | 





j 


| to the opposite extreme, and called every thing of | 


this style twelfth century. There are, however, 
a numerous class of buildings which really belong 
to the eleventh; and the gradual development of 
the skill of the workman from their first rude 
efforts when the building movement commenced, 
at the beginning of this century, to the con- 
summate science of the thirteenth, affords a re- 
markably interesting subject for study. 

At first, from ignorance of the quality of their 
building muterial, stone, they thought they could 
hardly build their walls thick enough, or make 
their pillars heavy enough; the masonry, also, is 
very rough, and the joints of mortar very wide. 
A gradual, slow improvement takes place in all 
these respects, and before the end of the eleventh 
century we have very good masonry, and walls 
and pillars of more moderate thickness, as the 
workmen gradually acquired more confidence in 
their own skill, and in the strength of their 
material. 

These general remarks apply to France quite as 
much as to England. In some parts of France, 


| the progress was more rapid than in others; and 


during this century Aquitaine and the western 
provinces appear to have taken a decided lead, 
probably from their more intimate connection 
with Byzantium, one of the high roads of 
commerce being at that period through those 
provinces; and a settlement of Byzantine mer- 
chants appears to have been established at Limoges 
and Perigueux. 

The inhabitants of England were actuated by 
the same spirit as their neighbours on the Conti- 
nent, and were equally anxious to erect substan- 
tial buildings of a permanent character, but, for 
want of models, were driven more upon their own 
resources and invention, and soon developed a style 
of their own, the idea of which being taken chiefly 
from the wooden structures to which they were 
accustomed, their towers are of a more lofty cha- | 
racter than the buildings of the corresponding | 
period in Normandy, although the masonry is not 
so good. 

The Norman masons had the immense advantage | 
of an excellent building stone, easily worked, and | 
found in the cliffs of the navigable river Orne, so 
that it was easily transported by water carriage, 
and a good deal of it was brought over to England 
even before the Conquest. 

In a great part of Aquitaine these early masons | 
had the same advantage. Thestone of Angouléme 
and some other quarries is as good and as accessible | 
as the better-known Caen stone. 

Considering the comparative disadvantages with | 
which the English had to contend, their buildings | 
of this period are remarkably good, and have an 
original character which we find nowhere else. 
Their towers have been compared to the cam- 
paniles of Italy, but the resemblance is very | 
slight: both are tall and slender, but that is all. | 
In Italy they are all of brick and all of one stereo- | 
typed pattern, and not one of them is of this | 
period: some may possibly be earlier; many are | 
certainly later; and all, trom the earliest to the 
latest, are almost exactly alike, even to minute, 
details. The Italians were such admirable copy- 
ists, that it is almost impossible to tell which are 
early and which are late. 

Of our English towers, on the contrary, no two 
are alike, and there is an evident steady progress 
in them quite as rapid as we could reasonably 
expect. They have not yet been sufficiently exa- 
mined and compared with each other to arrange 
them in strict chronological order, but I have no 
doubt that it may be done and will be done. 





| doing. 


The towers of this period have more commonly 
been preserved than the other parts of the churches; 
being used for the belfry, it has been convenient 
to preserve them when the rest of the church has 
been rebuilt or altered. 

We have not a single perfect church of this 
period remaining, but we have enough remaining, 
by taking different parts from different churches, 
to make out satisfactorily what these churches 
were like, which is more than we can say of an 

arlier period. 

One of the characteristics of the buildings, the 
long-and-short-work for the groins on the angles, 
has been already mentioned. Another is the use 
of a kind of stone Jaluster to divide the windows 
in the place of a shaft or a mullion: these balus- 
ters have evidently been turned in a turning-lathe, 
which is just what we should expect a carpenter 
to do, but what a mason would never think of 
The construction of the walls is rnde and 
coarse, either of rag or rubble, or sometimes partly 
of herring-bone work, and often plastered on the 
outside. 

The use of what we call pilaster strips on the 
surface of the wall instead of buttresses, is another 
imitation of woodwork. There are sometimes 
several tiers of these used as ornamental arcades. 
What is called the straight-sided arch, or the 
triangular head to an opening, as at Barton-on- 
Humber and Ear!’s Barton, is also obviously de- 
rived from placing two pieces of timber to meet 
at the point. The windows are usually placed in 
the middle ofa thick wall, and the opening splayed 
or spread out, both outside and inside, as at Cavers- 
field; and when there are two lights to the win- 
dow, a long stone is carried through the wall, and 
supported in the middle by the baluster, as at 
St. Benet’s, Cambridge. 

The frequent use of Roman tiles in the masonry, 
or rather in the rubble walling, is hardly to be 
considered a characteristic. ‘The use of old mate- 
rials is not confined to any style, and the earliest 
builders in stone would naturally use the remains 
of Roman buildings whenever they could find them, 
as they did in all countries. The use of plain square 
blocks of stone for imposts is, I believe, peculiar 
to the earlier specimens of this style, and belongs 
obviously to the rudest kind of construction. 

The peculiar moulded imposts, as at Barnack, are 
quite as much like pieces of wood let into the wall 
horizontally for bonding, as they are like Roman 
mouldings, of which they are supposed to be a rude 
imitation. In the later examples, such as St. 
Benet’s, Cambridge, Corhampton, Xc., the moulded 
imposts are of very decided Norman character. 

I cannot find any special peculiarity in the plans 
of these churches, and the circular staircases, which 
Mr. Rickman considers one of the features, appear 
to me to be even more common in Norman work. 

They have no buttresses. The arches are quite 
plain, square in section, and not recessed, except 
in the later examples. They are often formed of 
tiles or thin stones used edgeways, like tiles, as at 
Britford, Wilts. When there is any carving it is 


o 
=> 


rude and shallow, and an unskilful imitation of 


toman. 
One of the most perfect churches of this century 
that we have remaining, has only recently been 


| noticed; it is at Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire, 


and stands side by side with the present church, a 
part of which is Norman, though late. The two 
churches stood originally in the same church-yard, 
but a road has been made between them. 

It was not an uncommon practice to build the 
new and larger church by the side of the smallold 
one, in order that divine service might not be in- 
terrupted ; and the old church was sometimes re- 
tained for a school-room, the purpose to which a 


| part of the one at Bradford is now applied. 


This church is built of ashlar masonry (that is, 
of cut stone, as distinguished from the rubble 
walls of the earlier work), and is more ornamented 
than usual in this style, having an arcade cut on 
the surface of the stone along the upper part of 
the exterior. There is a large porch on the 
north side, which is unusual; but this position 
was probably dictated by convenience, as the 
church stands on the slope of a steep hill. The 
chancel arch is very small, which is commonly the 
ease in all Early churches, and may be consi- 
dered one of the characteristics of the eleventh 
century, though sometimes found afterwards. The 
doorways, and imposts, and pilaster-strips are of 
the usual Anglo-Saxon character, as at Corhamp- 
ton and Stornton Lacy. 

In the very first year of the eleventh century 
“King Ethelred gave the monastery and village 
of Bradford to the nunnery of Shaftesbury, in 
Dorsetshire, to be always subject to it, that the 
nuns might have a safe refuge against the in- 
sults of the Danes, and, on the restoration of 
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peace, return to their ancient place; but some 
of the family to remain at Bradford if it should 
be thought fit by the prior.” 

We usually find that, when any manor or vil- 
lage was given to a monastic establishment, the 
church was rebuilt within a few years afterwards. 
Each monastery usually had, as we know, a gang 
of workmen in their regular employ, as part of 
the necessary establishment ; and, by always do- | 
ing a little each year, great things were ulti- 
mately effected. As the country was in a very 
disturbed state at that time, it is hardly pro- 
bable that a stone church would be begun until | 
things had settled down under Canute, which 
was twenty years after the donation ; and as such 
a church was an important work for that period, 
it would require some years to build it, so that 
it was probably near the middle of the eleventh 
century before it was completed. The masonry 
is unusually good for that time; but Bradford 
stands on a bed of fine building stone, and was, 
therefore, likely to be in advance of other places 
in its masonry. 

It is remarkable that of the churches that have 
been described by Mr. Bloxam and others as 
Anglo-Saxon, and which amount to nearly a hun- 
dred, fully one-half are in that part of England 
in which the Danes were settled, and they are far 
more numerous in Lincolnshire than in any other 
county. This was, as we all know, pre-eminently 
the Danish county. 





It seems probable that the churches burnt by 
the Danes in their piratical incursions were al- 
most all of wood, and that those which they built 
under Canute to replace them were of stone, and 
are for the most part the earliest churches we have 


now remaining, or rather of which we have any | 


| right noble. 
| Kalends of September” (i. e., the 31st of August). 
Florence of Worcester, who gives a high character 
| of Odda, says that “ he was a lover of churches,” 


chard near the present church, on the site of the 
church which has long been destroyed, with an 
inscription commemorative of the dedication. It 
is now preserved among the Arundel marbles at 
Oxford, viz. :— 

*“ Odda dux jussit hanc regiam aulam construi atque 
dedicari in honore sanctz Trinitatis pro anima germani 


sui Elfrici, que de hoc locoasumpta, Ealdredus vero epis- 
copus qui eandem dedicavit iij. Idibus Aprilis, xiiii autem 


| anno S. regni Eadwardi regis Anglorum.”’ 


From the forms of the letters, and also from the 
letter S. indicating sancti, placed before regni, 
which would not have been said had King Edward 
the Confessor been alive, it is evident that this in- 
scription is of a later date than the event to which 
it refers; but as all the circumstances therein 
mentioned are correct, its authority cannot be 
doubted, and the inscription is not later than the 
end of the eleventh century. 

Odda, who was also named Agelwin, according 
to the Saxon chronicle, (ed. Dr. Ingram, p. 232), 
“ was appointed Earl over Devonshire, and over 
Somerset, and over Dorset, and over the Welsh,” 
in 1051. 

The priory of Deerhurst was given by Edward 
the Confessor to the abbey of St. Denis, at Paris, 
and the grant was confirmed by William the Con- 
queror in 1069. 

The same authority (p. 247), informs us that 
“in 1056, died Odda the Earl, and his body lies 
at Pershore, and he was ordained a monk before 
his end; a good man he was, and pure, and 
And he died on the second of the 


and adds, that “he died at Deerhurst, and that 


parts remaining, for none of them have been pre- | he received the monastic habit at the hands of 


served entire. 


We must remember that Canute was the great- 
| church was built. We learn also from the same 


est of the Scandinavian kings ; that he was not 


king of England only, but of Denmark also; he | 


was a man in advance of his age, and justly called 
the “Great.” Under his firm sceptre England 


had breathing time, and enjoyed more tranquillity | 


than she had for a century before; and in such 
circumstances we might naturally expect the arts 
of peace, and especially architecture, to revive 
with new life and vigour. 


It is recorded in the Saxon chronicles that in| 
the year 1020, “ King Canute caused to be built 


at Assingdon, a minster of stone and lime, for the 
souls of the men who were there slain, and gave 
it to one of his priests whose name was Stigand.” 
William of Malmesbury adds that “ Canute 
repaired throughout England the minsters which 
had been partly injured and partly destroyed by 


Bishop Ealdred a short time before his death ;” so 
that it was probably on that occasion that the 


writer, that Alfric, Odda’s brother, died at Deer- 
hurst on the 22nd of December, 1053, so that this 
place was probably the residence of the family. 
All the details of this tower agree with the 
style, called Anglo-Saxon. the proportions are lofty 
and comparatively slender; the door-ways are 


/small and plain, with the usual clumsy imposts ; 
| the lower window is of two lights with the tri- 
'angular heads, divided by a strip of wall, on the 


face of which is a fluted pilaster. The upper part 
has been altered, and a spire was blown down 
in 1666. 

Barnack, Northants.—We are told by Ingul- 


| pbus, that the village of Barnack was ravaged and 
| laid waste, with the whole of the neighbourhood, 
| by the Danes in 1013, and that it lay desolate 


the military incursions of himself and his father. | until 1048, when, after a long law-suit it was re- 


He built churches in all places where he had fought, 


and more particularly at Aschendome, and ap- 
pointed ministers to them, who through the un- 
ending revolutions of ages might pray to God for 
the souls of the persons there slain.” 

At the consecration of this church he himeelf 
was present, and the English and Danish nobility 
made their offerings. “It is now [says Malmes- 
bury, in 1125) an ordinary church, under the care 
of a parish priest” (B. ii. c. 11). This church 
has, unfortunately, not been identified by modern 
antiquaries. There are several places of the same 
name. 

A.D. 1032, “Over the body of the most holy 
Edmund, whom the Danes had killed, he built a 
church with princely magnificence, appointed to it 
an abbot and monks, and conferred on it many 
large estates. The greatness of his donation, yet 
entire (in 1125), stands proudly eminent at the 
present day; for that place surpasses all the 
monasteries in England” (B. If. c. 11). This 
relates to Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, of which 
I shall have more to say when it was rebuilt, about 
fifty years afterwards. 

A.D. 1041, the church of Stow, in Lincolnshire, 
was founded by Leofric earl of Hereford and his 
wife Godiva. ‘There are considerable remains of 
the church of this period, consisting of the lower 
part of the walls of the transepts, and of the arches 
of the central tower. The walls have been raised 
and the arches rebuilt. The church has been 
much altered at different times. The nave is early 
Norman, only a few years later than the earliest 
part, and was probably executed about 1091, when 
the establishment had been changed from secular 
priests or canons to regular monks of the Bene- 

dietine order, and was richly endowed. This 
monastic establishment was removed to Ensham, 
in Oxfordshire, in 1109, and the estate of Stow 
was annexed to the see of Lincoln. 
A. D. 1056, a church or chapel was built at 
Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, by Earl Odda. 
In the year 1675, a stone was dug up in an or- 


covered by Siwerd, Earl of Northumberland, and 
by his son Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, it 
was given to the Abbey of Croyland. It appears 
to me to have been rebuilt at that time; the work 
appears of the middle of the eleventh century, 
corresponding with Deerhurst, and others. The 
sculpture is of the thirteenth century; part of the 
same work is the spire, which is built upon the 
old tower. 

About 1060 was rebuilt the church of Kirk- 
dale, in Rydale, Yorkshire, as we learn from the 
curious Danish inscription stili preserved over the 
south door, which may be translated—“ Orm, 
son of Gamal, bought St. Gregory’s church, when 
it was all ruined and fallen down, and he caused 
it to be made new from the ground to Christ and 
St. Gregory, in Edward’s days, the king, and in 
Tosti’s days, the Earl. Tosti was Earl of Nor- 
thumberland from 1055 to 1065. Orm was mur- 
dured by Earl Tosti’s order in 1064.” 

** As this inscription has been removed from its original 
place, it is now no evidence of itself as to what part 
of the church is Saxon; but as the western door, now 
stopped, and the arch to the chancel, are both of them very 
rude, though in some degree resembling Norman, they 
may, on a careful examination of them, be considered 
portions of the old building,’’ according to Mr. Rickman. 

In Oxford, the only building supposed to be 
Saxon is the tower of St. Michael’s Church, in the 
Corn-market: this has many of the features con- 
sidered as characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon style, 
balusters in the belfry windows, a rude doorway 
with clumsy imposts, on the west side, blocked up 
effectually on the outside, but distinctly visible 
within, and a rude single-light window over it, 
placed in the middle of the very thick rubble 
wall. Still this tower is so nearly of the same 
character as the tower of Oxford Castle, which we 
know to have been built by Robert D’Oiley, in the 
time of William Rufus, that I cannot believe St. 
Michael’s Tower to be any earlier than the time of 
the Conqueror. Both are built of rubble, and 
both of these towers batter considerably ; that is, 








they are larger at the base than at the top, and 








the walls slope gently upwards. St. Michael’s 
Tower was close to the north gate of the city, and 
probably formed part of the fortifications of the 
time of the Conqueror. It is mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey, but that, we are all aware, was 
not made until late in the reign of the Conqueror, 
being finished only in the year before his death. 

Having now supplied all the historical par- 
ticulars that I have been able to collect respecting 
buildings in England before the period of the 
Norman Conquest, something remains to be said 
respecting the other buildings closely resembling 
those whose dates we have ascertained by historical 
evidence. 

We know that, from that time to the present, a 
particular fashion of building seldom lasted more 
than half a century, if so lopg; a continual 
change of style was going on. Each new gene- 


Aration seems to have required a new style, and 


to have considered the buildings of their fathers 
as old fashioned and ugly. This seems to be a 
rule of human nature, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it did not apply before the Conquest 
as well as after. Wherever we find the same 
mode of construction, and the same style of 
ornament used, we may be pretty certain that 
the buildings are of the same age, or that there 
are not many years between them. 

We have now ascertained that some of the best 
examples of this style belong to the eleventh 
century. The celebrated manuscript of Coed- 
man, in the Bodleian library, the illuminations 
of which afford rude drawings of buildings of 
this class, and have been much relied on as an 
authority, is also a MS. of the eleventh century, 
probably of about 1020, according to Mr. Coxe, 
whose opinion is high authority. 

With a few exceptions of very rude work, we 
have not been able to fix an earlier date on any of 
these buildings. About a hundred churches or 
towers of this character have been observed, 
and described in various parts of the country, 
and nearly the whole of them may fairly 
be ascribed to the eleventh century. The 
next question is whether all of them are 
before the Norman Conquest, and whether that 
Conquest produced any immediate change of 
style. I am inclined to think not. Architec- 
ture in general is little inflaenced by the political 
circumstances of the country. An enlightened 
ruler may have assisted in. setting the fashion, 
or introducing improvements, but in general 
the intercourse of the people with others, the op- 
portunities that they had of seeing the changes 
and improvements which were going on else- 
where, had much mrre to do with the progress of 
architecture than the will of the ruling power. 

The intercourse with Normandy began before 
the Conquest. It is distinctly recorded that 
Edward the Confessor built Westminster Abbey 
in the Norman style, and the existing remains 
bear out the fact. But it is very rude and Early 
Norman, and only one step in advance of such 
Anglo-Saxon buildings as Deerhurst; and, al- 
though after the Conquest, there was more inter- 
course with Normandy, and the large number of 
castles which were built to keep the Saxon people 
in subjection, are all in the Norman style, and far 
better masonry than had been used beforeinEngland, 
yet for the first ten years these castles seem to 
have furnished enough work for the Norman 
masons, and they had not time to build many 
churches. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Saxon people continued to build their churches, 
where they wanted them, in their own style, only 
taking such hints as they could from the Norman 
masons, and improving theirown masonry accord- 
ingly. But it was not until abouttwenty years after 
the Conquest, that the Normans to build 
many churches. We know that the English 
people long retained their own language and their 
own customs, and it is highly probable that the 
kept up their own fashion of buildings, althoug 
for some time after the Conquest. 

Some of these towers exhibit such excellent 
masonry, that they could hardly have been built 
before the middle of the eleventh century ; and 
their architectural character indicates that several 
of them were built after the Conquest. The towers 
in the lower part of the city of Lincoln, afford a 
good example of this, and agree remarkably with 
the history of the city. 

The original city was Roman, the walls of which 
still exist in great part on the top of a steep hill 
forming the extremity of the high ground over- 
looking the fen country. The city continued to 
be thickly inhabited by the Danes down to the 
time of the Conquest. The Conqueror took pos- 
session of one-fourth of the city to build his 
castle, and the first Norman bishop, Remigius (or 





St. Remi), purchased another fourth to build his 
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cathedral upon. The inhabitants were thus driven 
out of half the city on the hill, and, in order to 
remain as near to their old houses as they could, 
they drained a part of the fens at the foot of the 
hill, and built themselves a new town there, con- 
nected with the old one by a very steep street ; 
and in this town they built several churches, the 
towers of which remain to our day, and are dis- 
tinctly of the so-called Anglo-Saxon type,* but of 
a later character than most of the others. 

Of the work of Edward the Confessor at West- 
minster we have none of the church remaining, 
but we have the substructure of the dormitory, 
and the walls of the dormitory itself: the latter is 
so much altered and patched that only one of the 
original windows remains, which is plain Early 
Norman, with shafts in the jambs. We have also 
a considerable part of the walls of the great refec- 
tory, and other domestic buildings. The vaulted 
substructure of the dormitory is very curious and 
interesting. The vaults are groined without ribs, 
carried on round arches square in section, as is 
usual in all Early Norman vaults : the material of 
which it is constructed is chiefly tufa, which, 
from its(porous volcanic nature, combines light- 
ness with strength in a remarkable degree, and is 
frequently used in early vaulting. 

These vaults are supported by a row of short 
pillars down the centre, which are precisely of the 
same diameter as they are high, about 3 feet. We 
must bear in mind that such proportions as these 
are the beginning of the Norman style in Eng- 
land, and as we advance we shall find the propor- 
tions become gradually lighter. The capitals of 
each of these pillars have an abacus of remarkable 
thickness, and the capital itself is as remarkably 
short in its proportions; those which are in their 
original state consist of merely a square stone, 
with the angles rounded off, and scarcely any 
thicker than the abacus. But the greater part of 
these capitals had been carved by the monks at a 
later Norman period, being just at a convenient 
height for a man to stand and amuse himself with 
carving. This fact is proved by different sides of 
the same capital being of different patterns, and 
parts of the same capital left in their original 
state, which is further accounted for by the two 
sides of the capital having been in different apart- 
ments, for these vaulted substructures were always 
divided into a number of small store-rooms or 
cellars, as they evidently were at Westminster ; 
and in this instance the partitions remain for the 
most part in their original situations, though some 
have been altered. 

Similar substructures remain in many of our 
ancient monasteries, though none are of so early 
a character as this at Westminster ; and the parti- 
tions have commonly been cleared away by igno- 
rant persons, thinking to make a great improve- 
ment, the space thus thrown open being called 
the ambulatory—a modern name for a modern idea. 
The old monks required no other ambulatory but 
the cloisters. 

In the substructure at Westminster there is an 
original doorway of the same plain early character 
as the rest. This is at the extreme south end, and ap- 
pears to have opened into someof the offices beyond, 
as it is not an external doorway; and the exter- 
nal wall of the room into which it opened remains, 
with a small loop window in it, with long and 
short work in the jambs. The head of the early 
window is eut off by a plain barrel-shaped vault 
of Norman character. This vaulted cellar is about 
50 feet long, and seems to have been an enlarge- 
ment of the confession buildings, at the extreme 
south end. 

It should be mentioned that the dormitory 
joined on at its north end to the south transept 
of the church, and there was a passage and stair- 
case from it into the church, for the monks to 
descend for the night services. A part of the 
substructure, near the transept, is the celebrated 
chapel of the pix, formerly the royal treasury ; and 
although it now contains only empty chests, the 
old formalities respecting it are still kept up. 
It can only be opened in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Treasury and another of the 
Exchequer, 

The portions which remain of the walls of the 
great refectory are extremely interesting. The 
whole of the north wall remains up to the roof, or 
nearly so, though much altered in appearance by 
the insertion of large windows by Abbot Litting- 
ton at the end of the fourteenth century. The 
lower part of the walls at the east and west ends, 
and a portion of the south side, alsoremain. This 





* For these culars respecting the history of Lincoln 
I am indeb to my lamented friend the late Mr. E. J. 
Willson, of that city. Professor Worsaae observes that 
the names of several Danish clergymen are mentioned in 
the Domesday Book, “in the old Danish city of Lincoln.” 


great Norman hall or refectory was ornamented 
round the lower part of the walls by an arcade, 
which still exists (although blocked up with 
rubble stone-work), 

We have no evidence that Edward the Confessor 
built more than the choir of the church, which 
was consecrated the day before he died. The nave 
or vestibule, as it was called, was clearly not then 





built, and it is quite possible that the monks who | 
had to perform the service in the new church | 
were at first accommodated in temporary wooden 
buildings, as was very commonly the case; but | 
the permanent domestic buildings would be pro- 
ceeded with before the nave, as more necessary, 
and these buildings can hardly be more than 
twenty years later than the death of the king. 

Their style and character is very Early Norman ; 
the capitals are all of the simple kind called the 
cushion capital, merely a cube with the corners 
rounded off, which is generally the earliest kind 
of capital. The scolloped capital did not come in 
until near the end of this century. 

Whether the English copied their style from 
any foreign country, and if so, from which, or 
only copied their own wooden buildings, is an in- 
teresting question not easily decided. I have 
myself searched diligently in many parts of 
Europe, and have made inquiries amorg the best 
informed persons for any buildings corresponding 
with them, but in vain. With afew rare excep- 
tions of a partial resemblance, I think we may 
conclude that the buildings of this class are 
peculiar to England, and my own opinion is that 
they are mainly copied from timber buildings. 
Still we know that the archbishops of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church had to go to Rome for their palls, 
and as each was accompanied by a numerous re- 
tinue, and the journey occupied some months, 
they had every opportunity of secing what was 
going on in other countrics, and were ready 
enough to bring home anything new which they 
thought likely to be useful.* 
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that was not necessary. A few sketches of what 
they had in hand might surely be spared. It 
was not in mere artist-like drawings the public 
were interested, but in the actual works in progress. 
He pointed out the kind way in which some gentle- 
men had collected their sketches and grouped them 
together on screens, not havingtime for more elabo- 
rate works. Mr. Ashpitel then adverted to the de- 
partment of manufacture, which he said in this year 
was a marked improvement both in execution and 
design, and contrasted it with what might have 
been seen ten years ago. In the matter of newly 
invented materials now exhibited for the first time 
to the public, he called attention to a most novel 
use of concrete from the Reading Abbey works. 
The material was pressed into a number of useful 
building forms, and promised to be avery cheap 
and valuable adaptation. In the department of 
decorative material, several novel methods cf 
imitating marbles were before them, by which 
colour on wall surfaces might be got at very small 
comparative expense. He dwelt especially on 
Mr. Bridell’s process. A method of painting on 
glass, which should be imperishable, was also 
before them, and appeared likely to be very 
valuable. But one of the most original modes of 
decoration was a specimen of a species of em- 
broidery, suitable either for ecclesiastical decora- 
tions, or as tapestry for houses, It was invented 
by M. Ramboux, for the hangings at Cologne 
cathedral, where it had been executed by 300 
ladies of that city; and could be done in a tenth 
of the time the old embroidery required, with 
quite as much force and artistic effect. He con- 
sidered their best thanks were due to Lady 
Mildred Beresford Hope, by whose kindness the 
specimens were exhibited. Hethen bad to apolo- 
gize for the late period at which the cards for 
the conversazione had been distributed: it was 
solely due to the intervention of the holidays 
and the impossibility of getting men to their 
work. After a short allusion to the fact that 
increased funds would afford a larger power of 


| useful action to the society, and confirming what 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
CON VERSAZIONE, 

On Wednesday evening the Architectural Ex- | 
hibition was opened in Conduit-street, and a 
conversazione took place. The subjects exhibited 
we shall hereafter review. 
The conversazione was well attended in 
spite of the pouring rain; and great satis-| 
faction was expressed by the visitors, among! 
whom were a large number of ladies. In the | 
absence of Professor Cockerell, Mr. James Bell | 
was called to the chair. Apologizing for the 
very short notice, he made a brief review of the | 
objects and history of the society, and the ser- 
vices rendered by it to the profession. He also 
acknowledged the kind support of the public, and 


} 
| 


particularly urged on them the advantages of the | 
He then called on the treasurer, | 


season tickets. 
Mr. Ashpitel, to make the usual statement, which 

he told the meeting was not a long, dry, elaborate 

secretary’s report, at which they might be fright- | 
ened, but a short resumé of the position and pro- 
spects for the year. 


{ 
| 


had fallen from the chairman as to the season- 
tickets, the treasurer concluded. 

A few pertinent remarks were afterwards made 
by the chairman. The refreshment-rooms were 
then thrown open, and the rustle of dresses and 
the hum of many voices lasted till a late hour. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

London.—I\t is understood that, before the ap- 
pearance of our present issue, the workmen will 
have determined whether or not to come in at the 
7d. per hour, leaving off at i o’clock on Satur- 
days, thus getting a half-holiday and obtaining 
the same rate of wages (33s. per week) as of old. 
If we may judge from numerous letters received 
from individual workmen, the men themselves, if 
left to the dictates of their own good sense, will 
accept the proposition; but under their present 
guidance it is impossible to say what the decision 
will be. A few days ago a deputation of dele- 
gates waited upon Messrs. Lucas, and asked whe- 
ther, if the men worked their ten hours under 































‘the hour system of payment for five days, they 
| would object to have their pay-books ready at 
1 o’clock, so that the men might from that hour 
. | take a half-holiday. To this Messrs. Lucas at once 
thereon ; and not the delivery of a formal lecture. | consented ; and it was agreed by Messrs. Lucas 
But, of course, as so much kind interest had been | that the wages should be, with the half-holiday, 
expressed as to the progress of the society, he felt | 35, | exactly the same as at present without the 
great pleasure in shortly making a general state-| po jiday, We are told that by their offered con- 
ment as usual. And in the beginning he would | coscion Messrs. Lucas and Messrs. Kelk will give 


Mr. Ashpitel said that the principal objects of 
the evening were, the inspection of the various 
works exhibited, and a pleasant conversation 


express his gratification at the continued success 
of the society, and the position it had taken. It | 
was now one of the established institutions con: | 
nected with the fine arts, acknowledged, recognised 
and supported by the public. 
now apparent ; the results of their labours for the | 
last ten or eleven years were now felt. He was | 
pleased to hear the remarks in the room of satis- | 
faction at the present exhibition, which he heard | 
on all hands was considered as the best yet) 
seen there. The architectural part, in particu- 
lar, seemed to evince more care, more thought 
than usual. However tastes might differ among 
themselves as to the preference of one style 
to another, every one seemed to have done his 
best for that in which he had chosen to labour 
and great power had been shown with much less 
of striving after some extravagant effect or start- 
ling display. He regretted, however, that some 
few members of the profession, and those very 
few, had not contributed to the exhibition this 
season, although very anxious for its success. 
He was aware that it was difficult for gentlemen 
in large practice to get up show drawings, but 











* To be continued, 


up 14,000/. on their present contracts. At the 
interview, it is stated, the delegates— 


* Asked Mr. Lucas (and, by implication, Mr. Kelk, for 
both firms have acted together throughout the whole 


Its influence was | dispute) to withdraw his proposition of payment by the 


hour, to which Mr. Lucas answered that it was only put 


forth in answer to their demands, and that till their de- 


mands of nine hours’ work for ten hours’ pay were with- 
drawn, he could not listen to any such propositions. He 
further added, that the masters were now determined to 
abide by payment by the hour, as they considered it, in the 
face of these repeated combinations, better for the interest 
of both employers and employed. At aprevious interview 
one of the delegates actually asked Mr. Lucas if the men 
accepted his proposition of payment by the hour, what 
guarantee he would give that he would not limit the work 
to nine hours by closing his yards. To this unguarded 
question Mr. Lucas at once replied, ‘Then you want me 
to give guarantees that I will not concede the demands for 
which you now actually profess to be striking!’ As no one 
could explain away this manifest slip of the delegate, no 
answer was given, and Mr. Lucas explained that the best 
guarantee he could give the men that he would not com- 
ply with their demand of limiting the hours to nine was, 
that it was not his interest to do so. He would be a loser 
by having his horses, machinery, and yards idle, and it 
was the certainty of this loss which had induced him, with 
all other masters, to resist the strike of 1859; for though 
by that suspension the masters lost heavily, yet their loss 
was but a tithe of what it would be if they closed the works 
after nine hours’ labour.”’ 


Men are gradually coming in at Messrs, Lucas’s, 
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and the latter have no doubt, from the many appli- 


cations received from the country, that they could, 
if necessary, get as many menas they need ; but, of 
course, they would prefer their old hands, Our 
earnest hope is that the men will accept the offer 


now made to them, and that the uncertainty | 


which has so long paralysed building operations 
may be removed. 

Liverpool.—The operative painters at Liver- 
pool held a meeting on Saturday last, to hear a 
statement of delegates appointed to wait upon the 
employers for an answer to the memorial of 
27th February, asking for an advance of 2s. 
per week wages, and a reduction of an hour in 
time on Saturday. The following resolution was 
moved,—-‘ That having heard the report of our 
delegates, and the masters’ decision, we do con- 
firm and agree to uphold and abide by the re- 
solutions passed in public meeting on Tuesday, 
the 26th March, thereby pledging ourselves to 
refuse working for any employer not complying 
with the requests contained in our memorial.” 
It was moved, as an amendment,—“ That every 


man turn out on Monday morning for the con- | 


tents of the memorial.” Another motion, to the 
effect that having heard the reports from the 
delegates, and the reports from the representa- 
tives of the various shops, the consideration of 
the advance of wages and the reduction of the 
Saturday seven hours should be deferred for 
twelve calendar months, was received with deri- 


sion, and, on the first motion and amendment | 


being put, the amendment was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, amidst boisterous ap- 
plause. 
the Liverpool building trades’ operatives. 
Warrington.—The bricklayers on strike at 
Warrington have reduced their demand of 6d. per 
day extra, to 3d. The masters refuse to grant 
even this, affirming that they will give no more 
than what they gave before the turn-out. 
Edinburgh.—Oue of the master builders, whose 
men had struck, obtained the assistance of several 
of his fellow-employers in finishing the mason 
work of a new tenement, in North St. David- 
street, themselves ; and throughout the day the 


smployers were seen vigorously at work 2 | 3 : 
employers were seen vigorously at work on the ‘however, is it particularly good. The fire-grate, | 


building, and attracted the attention of various 
bands of the unemployed operatives, who stood 
idly gazing on. The greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in retaining the labourers who had 
been engaged. After learning that the employers 
were personally assisting, they left the work ; 
and a second supply were also induced to leave 
on the same day; nevertheless the mason work 
was so far completed that the building was got 
ready for the roof, and the joiners had all re- 
turned to their work on the old terms. The 
number of operative masons on the roll still 
standing out is now reduced to 250.’ The Scots- 
man says that the Operative Masons’ Society 
has resolved to undertake various contracts which 
have been offered to it— the men employed 
working only, of course, the maximum fifty-one 
hours per week. It is also said that several of 
the strike hands, backed up by advances from 
moneyed friends of the movement, are about to 
start in business on their own account. 

E/gin.—The house-carpenters here have made 
a demand for an advance of wages to the extent 
of 2s. a week, but which their employers have re- 
fused to grant, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able portion of the men are out on strike. 





A CORRESPONDENT, after sketching the results 
of the last strike in London, the misery which it 
produced, and the steps towards another disruption 
which have been taken, goes on thus :— 


The agitation having commenced, however unrea- 
sonabie as it is admitted to be, the grand question is, 
** How is it to be dealt with ?’’ 

To this | answer, not by a lock-out; for that would 
be unfair to those who are willing to work on the old 
terms. 

Not by peremptorily refusing to listen to the demand; 
for this would be ungenerous. 

_Not by each employer dealing in his own way, and 
single handed, with the difficulty; for this would be 
suicidal. 

Not by yielding at once to the demand ; for this would 
be unwise, and the concession would, no doubt, be fol- 
lowed by other demands not more tenable. 

Another evil arising from concession would be, that 
scores of capitalists who are already well nigh disgusted 
with these frequent strikes and disturbances, would 
decide, once for all, to find other channels for investment 
in lieu of building, I may here remark, that many within 
my own knowledge have already thas decided ; and, if 
these agitations continue, or periodically occar, the wages 

ofthe building operative will most assuredly decrease, 
as the supply of labour will mischievously preponderate 
over the demand. 

Again: the question recurs, how is the difficulty to be 
met ? 

Several of our largest contractors, a few weeks since, 


Thus a strike has commenced among | 
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| half the amount said to be asked for by the operatives, 
but, in reality, demanded by Mr. Potter; and, 2ndly, to 
| alter the mode of payment (they do not propose to disturb 
| the term of the hiring), and henceforth to pay by the 
| Aowr in lieu of by the day, as heretofore. 
It will be in the recollection of some, at least, of your 
| numerous readers, that the ‘one-hour system,’? and in- 
deed the precise scale of payment now proposed, was 
suggested by me last Midsummer (vide p. 420 in your vol. 
for 1860), and this I did in the interest of the industrious 
working man, with the view to an amicable settlement ; 
; and beyond all, in the hope that, if adopted, it would pre- 
! clude the possibility of any future derangement until the 
time arrive, as it may, me Be the rate of wages must be 
again adjusted in harmony with the law before referred 
to, viz., that of supply and demand, 
Adverting for a moment, at the risk of wearying your 
| readers, to the recent order promulgated by Messrs. 
Lucas, Kelk, and others, I confess that, considering the 
operators had not struck, but had merely submitted a 
memorial for the consideration of the masters, I think the 
| latter were a little premature. 
It is highly desirable, in fact it is of the last importance, 
that the views of the workmen should be correctly ascer- 
| tained on the proposed change ; and this is not likely to be 
achieved by a peremptory order such as that referred to: 
we none of us like coercion. 
Mr. Potter and a few others say the men will never 
submit to it: I find, on the contrary, that many of them 
| highly approve the proposition, while some are afraid to 
| express their real sentiments lest they should find their 
} names enrolled in the 4/ack list. 
| Might not the much-vaunted Jal/ot be successfully 
| brought into requisition with a view to the solution of the 
| difficulty ? 
| Should this suggestion meet with favour, I will endea- 
| vour to furnish, a fortnight hence, a draft plan by which 
| the views and feelings of the building operatives, in their 
| individual capacity, may be correctly and satisfactorily 
ascertained. WitiiaM ELLison. 








|EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT THE 
| SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


| THE annual exhibition of articles recently in- 
'vented, patented, or registered, is open at the 
house in John-street, and consists of 221 items, 
besides a few drawings. The coming exhibition 
of 1862 has probably operated upon it. In our 


(140.) Artificial Stone, Building Bricks, &e. ; 
Caroline Paine, Dippenhall Silica Works, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. These imitations of Bath stone, 
the bricks and bracket, are made of the building 
material “Soluble Silica.” 

We fail to discover the advantages of the 
Patent Method of Sheet Roofing with Slate (143), 
exhibited by the Rev. Thomas Martin, of Little 
Newcastle, Pembrokeshire. 

Messrs. Bell’s specimens of aluminium and 
aluminium bronze (88); White’s arrangement for 
drying hay and corn (129); Mr, John Brown’s 
padded wood strips (149) for rendering window 
sashes and doors, air, dust, and water tight (of 
which we have before spoken); and specimens of 
Mr. Charles Tuckett’s method of staining designs 
on leather for bookbinding and upholstery, deserve 
notice, 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF LAND 
SOCIETIES r, LAND TRANSFER. 


TuErE are few subjects that appeal more 
directly and substantially to se/f than the gradual 
but certain advance in the value, commercially 
speaking, of landed property. The certainty of 
Consols and funded property will at all future 
time, as hitherto, make them the resource for the 
savings and hoardings of certain timid investors, as 
well as for trustees, who may be bound to embark 
the trust moneys in accordance with the testators’ 
directions, and many others; even though the 
result be that the capital produces but half the 
income that it would if otherwise invested, as 
saving all anxiety, trouble, fear of losses from 
defrauding tenants, depreciation of value, or other 
unforeseen causes. Many years have passed since 
we have been promised an effective measure to 
|insure a cheap and easy transfer of land. When 





‘own specialty it is not very rich. On entering | ¥© purchase a property to suit, and are dealing 


the hall a majolica chimney-piece and improved | 


fire-grate (157) are seen, exhibited by Thomas 
| Goode and Co., South Audley-street. This chim- 
| ney-piece was manufactured by Messrs. Minton 
| & Co., and as the first produced in this country, 
deserves notice. Neither in colour nor design, 


for wood or coal, was designed and manufactured 
by D. O. Boyd, Conduit-street. 
Behind the chimney-piece is a specimen (154) 


| of relievo coverings for walls and ceilings; by 


White and Parlby, Great Marylebone-street. 
They say,— 

‘* The basis of the material is plaster of Paris, which, 
combined with other ingredients, forms a compound in- 
flexible mass, perfectly dry, durable, and not liable to 
shrink or crack. It is especially adapted to large works 


headed ceilings, carved surfaces (however complex), 
coves, cornices, intersecting ribs and panels between ribs, 
together with all work of a like description.”’ 
Messrs. Edwards, Great Marlborough-street, ex- 
hibit their patent chimney bar (161). This is 
intended to give a contracted form to the openings 
of chimneys, and renders a chimney more simple 
of construction. By giving a contracted open- 
ing, it improves thg draft, and leaves no space 
for the lodgment of soot. The specimen shown 
has an improved register door attached to it, 
but this is not a part of the invention. We 
have already spoken well of the chimney bar. Their 
ventilating hearth-plate (162) is intended to 
afford a supply of fresh air into rooms, and for 
preventing drafts. It is provided with a hollow 
chamber, into which a current of fresh air is intro- 
duced from an external wall. 

(57.) Weston’s Patent Differential Pulley 
Blocks, S. and E. Ransome and Co., Essex-street, 
Strand, give advantages. In the specimen exhi- 
bited, the upper block has a double chain-wheel of 
two different diameters, with spaces respectively 
for 20 and 22 links of the endless chain geared to 
it, forming two loops, in either of which may be 
placed the single block, having a hook for attachi- 
ing the weight to be hoisted. At each revolution 
of the double chain-wheel in either direction, 22 
links of chain pass over the larger diameter, and 
20 links over the smaller ; each loop hanging from 
opposite sides of each diameter, one of the loops is 
shortened, and the other equally lengthened. 
Reversing the direction in which the double chain- 
whee] revolves has a like effect on the motion of 
each loop. A weight, hanging by the single block 
in either loop, does not run back, because the op- 
posite sides of the loop pull against each other on 
opposite sides of the double chain-wheel. Even if 
the chain is suddenly released whilst hoisting or 
lowering, the weight will not ran down. The'pur- 
chase is 22 to 1. 

(139.) “Ornamental Tiles,” Maw and Co., 





offered a compromise, viz.,—1st, to increase the wages Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop, are better 
both of artisans and labourers, to the extent of more than | laid than we usually find them in practice. 








with the admitted owner, who has been in receipt 
of rents perhaps for years, why should not con- 
veyance or transfer be made in four or five lines, 
containing a description of the property and place, 
and the purchaser in possession ? 

This system is owing entirely to the apathy of 
the people; and so accustomed is a purchaser to 
submit to delay and heavy bill of costs in a pur- 
chase, before he feels that he is really the owner, 
that if the transaction were simplified to some- 
thing like drawing a bill of exchange, the pur- 
chaser would not rest satisfied that his holding was 
safe ; and, in fact, would still look for all the 





! 


papers, deeds, wills, and other mysteries belong- 


| ing to former owners, and as such to be recited to 


form part of the title, and to be engrossed on 


| several sheets of parchment, which, if read over. 
in public or private buildings, in forming domed or wagon- | - : : ‘ 


are seldom understood by the different parties 
affixing their signatures thereto. And not only 
are these forms expensive to a purchaser ; but, if 
he require a little assistance by way of mortgage, 
the same process of delay and expense is to be 
incurred. All the true reformers seem united in 
the feeling that this state of the law ought to be 
altered, and that the time for delay has passed away, 
Let such an advance be made in legal reform, 
and the boon would be fully appreciated by the 
public, and the Government fully compensated, by 
substantially adding to the schedule of the Pro- 
perty Tax, as the advance in value from the in- 
creased dealings in land, both in large and small 
investments, would correspondingly increase the 
amount of the tax. We have already full ex- 
perience under the working of the different land 
societies how quickly the working classes appre- 
ciate small allotments of land, as the best fancied 
investment of their hard-earned savings; but 
would this be the case if such allottee had to 
have his title separately examined for sixty years 
antecedent to his purchase, so that his solicitor 
ean say he is justified in commencing to build? 
Certainly not. It is the temptation of the con- 
veyance being included in the amount of the 
purchase money, and zo law costs; but then, 
after atime, when a sale is effected, how many 
difficulties often arise from the purchaser’s soli- 
citor, who may state to his client he is about to 
buy a good holding title, but the purchase is not 
complete for all purposes unless he has evidence 
of certain circumstances that perhaps do not exist, 
or if they do, would cost the vendor more to pro- 
duce than the _ he has agreed to sell his land 
for? It may be a question if the various land 
societies have really been of benefit to individual 
interest. Competition, while confined to private spe- 
culation, no doubt has led, at all times, and always 
will lead, to an increased value and the due appre- 
ciation of landed property as it developes its 
advantages, or as circumstances may alter the 
roximity or transit to or from an estate. Many 
instances could be named to illustrate this. Take 
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one case asa sample. An estate with about thirty | estate at Hackney, about the same or less dis- 


acres, and mansion and other buildings of a rental 
value of about 260/, per annum, very close to 
Richmond-bridge, lay for several years waiting a 
purchaser, at avery low price—about 4,000 guineas. 
It was purchased for something under that sum ; 
and, in less than two years, the Windsor line 
passed through a small section of the estate, 
taking away about three acres, The compensa- 
tion claimed was laid at the modest sum of 
10,000/., on the ground that the land was valuable 
for building purposes: and lo and behold! to de- 
monstrate the theory, Pecksniff & Co. laid out 
the roads, villas, church, &c., on paper, and cal- 
culated the ground-rents and their saleable value, 
all as a reality, and the proposed railway the only 
preventive, instead of the railway being the 
essence and only spur that could convert pasturage 
land into squares and crescents. The jury 
awarded 3,000 guineas, and a small quantity, sever- 
ing about five acres, was sold for 1,500/., making 
together more than the entire cost of the estate, 
and leaving the mansion and above twenty acres, 
for which the freeholder refused 20,000/. The! 
development of railways has now made all estates 
so well known, as to tkeir commercial value, as | 
nearly to prevent such instances of profit as just 
alluded to being of frequent occurrence; more 
especially as the large estates are no longer to be 
competed for by possibly two or three adjoining 
land-owners, with a view of being “ monarchs of all 
they survey ;” but now the survey committees of 
the different land societies will boldly enter all 
towns, cities, and villages, and purchase wholesale, | 
and retail them again in small allotments at such | 
high prices, comparatively speaking, that the bulk 
considerably increases, even after the payment of 
all costs of management, all the law costs that 
would fall on an ordinary purchaser, and, again, 
such further costs as the several conveyances to 
the different allottees; and also allowing a large 
margin to meet all contingencies ; and, finally, still, 
an available balance to pay a dividend to the in- 
vesting shareholders. Then say that an estate is 
purchased by a land society that can outbid pri- 
vate individual speculation at 10,000/.; yet they 
can at once add 4,000/. to meet the contingencies 
before named ; and feel certain, by the subdivision 
of the estate, they are working a safe plan, and con- 
ferring a boon on hundreds, who, though buying 
second-hand by the society, yet often realize large 
premiums by reselling. But, in spite of all the 
advantages, it is a question of great doubt if 
such dealings in land are in the bulk to be en- 
couraged ;—such vast quantities of small allot- 
ments, with so many different owners, all waiting 
for interest, or to see the day when their ground 
will be sought for building purposes ;—land thrown 
out of all use, contributing nothing to the parish 
rates, but, on the contrary, making the rates on 
the existing properties heavier than they were 
previous to the laying waste of the estate, and 
three-fourths becoming the property of persons 
who have no other means. And, therefore, though 
owners of the soil, it in most cases proves a flat, 
stale, and unprofitable investment ; while, in the | 
other section, representing but one-fourth of the | 
estate, are, perhaps, persons possessed of means 
which they intend to employ in either building 
themselves, or in advancing money to speculative 
mechanics, for such parties do not deserve the name 
of builders; and, further, these allotments are so 
divided and intermixed among the unavailable 
allotments that all encouragement to start build- 
ing is perfectly useless. Unless several unite, it 
would be madness to expend capital on a solitary 
plot with, perhaps, a dozen vacant spaces on either 
side ; and in front to be a play-ground, a dust-heap, 
or other nuisance. To obviate this, in many in- 
stances, building societies have, it must be said, 
done great service. Among the estates near London 
are two that will, perhaps, show most forcibly our 
argument ; viz. :—Early in the land movement the 
National Society purchased their crack estate at 
Stoke Newington. Many causes led this purchase 
to be an immediate success, and laid the founda- 
tion of a belief in the shareholders that to become 
an allottee was a safe fortune. In the Stoke 
Newington estate, long before the roads were 
made or drains completed, every plot was taken ; 
and within a few months most had changed 
hands several times at increased premiums, in 
each transaction some realizing more than 100 per 
cent. profit, and some plots on which only a few 
weeks’ subscription had been paid (say 2/. or 3/.) 
having fetched more than 60/. bonus, and quickly 
the entire estate was covered ; and, all things con- 
sidered, with tolerable uniformity in the eleva- 
tion of the houses, and the rentals fully on a 





tance from the City, and quite as accessible, 
which appeared to take the public fancy equally 
well, as all the lots were taken up with the 
same rapidity: but there our parallel, so far as 
success is concerned, stops. A considerable period 
has now elapsed, and the choicest lots remain a 
waste for stray pigs and donkeys. Even the best 
public-house plot, that would be sure of a license, 
does not tempt the owner, or even a speculator 
with a brewer’s assistance. The shop lots are 
not noticed: in fact, except at the worst end of 
the estate facing a lonesome footpath, the estate 
is barren; and at this end some dozen miserable 
houses have been huddled together, but are 
tenantless, and some carcasses that will soon drop 
down if the boys will but give them time, as 











land transfer. No great movement is made with- 
out laborious exertion; and such a movement as 
we are now advocating will encourage thrift, in- 
dustry, and morality, that cannot fail to increase 
the general prosperity of the people, and be of 
infinite advantage to posterity. Let no one be 
apathetic or indifferent, but each feel as though 
HE were a capitalist. If an unlucky speculation, 
let it not be aggravated by an additional griev- 
ance of costs that cannot beforehand be estimated 
and calculated for. Let any measure be free from 
bipndering and clumsy obstacles; and then, with 
habe and confidence, we will wait the result. Let 
all unite to strengthen their end of the wedge, 
till it is fairly driven home. Let each village 
demand of their representatives, that they will 
assist the Government in passing a sound scheme 


they are gradually helping to pull them down; | of land transfer. Francis Cross. 
= a beer-shop, under the noble sign of the 
Marlborough Arms, trussed up and bolted in at A ARE EEN EE 

all points, from the external aie having bulged ELIZABETHAN LONDON, 

out; and doing the extensive trade, the landlord | HOLYWELL-STREET AND WYCH-STREET, STRAND. 

states, of 2s. Gd. per day. This estate is only; Wutn the exception of Winchester-street, in 
a sample of the many attempts of overstocking | the City, there is not now remaining in the me- 
and glutting the market. Scarcely an estate, | tropolis any street which enables us so well to 
with the exception of the one at Stoke Newing- | form an idea of old London as those represented 
ton, but is more or less a failure; and it will take| in the accompanying engravings; and it is pro- 
years to colonize and use up the land already in| bable that before long these, too, will be demo- 
stock by the societies. In charity to those who| lished. The bill recently submitted to Parliament 
have been their customers, their operations ought | for clearing this district of its houses was thrown 
to have a pause, in order that the present holders! out, but the attempt will probably not end 
of allotments may be able to resell instead of find-| there, and the whole of the houses lying be- 
ing a constant additional quantity entering the | tween the Strand and Wych-street will doubt- 
market. Let there be cheap transfer in land, and | less soon be pulled down. Much as we mayadmire 
then there will be no need of societies to achieve | the picturesque and value old structures,—land- 
what can be done by individuals, or a select few | marks in our history,—we can express no sorrow 
combined. Let a few combine with some 25/./ in this case. We have thought it desirable, how 
each, as a common stock, to represent 20 per cent. | ever, to preserve a memorial of their appearance. 
of the capital required for a purchase, and then | One of the views here given represents Wych- 
they can compete in their own locality with the | street, looking towards the East. Another shows 
squire, and hold a stake of value that will form | Holywell-street, of evil notoriety, looking in the 
a useful adjunct to his business. The spirit of| same direction. The centre engraving represents 
making money by reselling the allotments is ap-| some of the houses at the Wych-street end of 
parently the only end in view of many members} Drury-lane, with the ancient inn, “The Cock and 











par with those in the neighbourhood, As a con- 
trast look at the Conservative Land Society’s 


of the different societies. In the same manner as 


one friend tells another acquaintance to invest in | 
such and such shares, that will in a few days| 


Magpie.” We have before now illustrated and 
described other ancient parts of Drury-lane. In 
the Coal-yard, at the Holborn end of Drury-lane, 


command a large premium ; so in like manner A} Nell Gwynne was born. Adjoining the Cock and 


tells B that a certain land society has purchased | 


a first-rate estate, and advises immediate member- 


ship, or to purchase a right of choice to select an | 
allotment. B follows the advice, not intending to | 


possess a freehold investment, however small: 
he troubles himself not even to visit the loca- 
lity; nor does he care how many miles it is 


distant from his business: he does not care) 


in what position it stands. Choosing, if any 
choice is left, at hap-hazard, all he wants is a 


slice of the estate that is sure at once to command | 


apremium. We have seen such cases occur; and, 
when all is allotted, and every allottee congra- 
tulates himself on possession, lo and behold ! 


the adjoining freeholder, in disgust at his new | 
neighbours, puts his field into the market ; then | 


other rival societies come in and purchase, and all 


the expected premiums reckoned upor from the | 
first estate have vanished. In some of the suburbs, | 
this hes been carried out to such an extent that | 


six separate estates, all contiguous to one another, 
have been purchased and divided into small allot- 
ments, as at Harrow, Forest-hill, Barnet, Sutton, 
and other localities, where, perhaps, building 
materials requisite would add 20 per cent. to the 
proper cost of the building ; other estates with no 
water;—in short, every element wanting that could 
ensure any number of prudent men running the 
risk of covering a tithe of the ground. As the 
estates become gradually covered, each succeeding 
year will make the task more comparatively easy, 
so that those who are able to hold their allot- 
ments may yet command a premium; but if in- 
terest and compound interest be computed of the 
years of waiting such a desirable result, it will be 
found to be a very unprofitable and uncertain 
speculation. So long as the public support by 
their subscriptions fresh purchases, they will find, 
at their own expense, that they are injuring in 
value what they have alrgady invested in land. 
Let the public petition to secure cheap law, and 
by discussion make the land-transfer question so 
simple, that if A meet B, and agree to sell his 
allotment, a few hours for a trifling fee will 
complete the transaction. Equally so let it be, if 
A borrow for temporary accommodation, that B 
will be safe in taking the deposit of title instead 
of an ordinary mortgage delay, which so often 
renders nugatory all the good the bargain pro- 
mised or the loan offered. It is essentially a boon 
for all classes; so let all unite in expressing to 
Parliament, that their duty is at once to pass a 
comprehensive, practical scheme, to effect cheap 


Pie Fields was a considerable extent of land, called 
the Aldewych Close and Aldewych Fields. From 
these Wych-street takes itsname. The title seems 
to show that in the Saxon times a suburban vil- 
lage, or wych, stood here, which in succeeding ages 
had passed away. In an old map of the date about 
1300, these fields are shown,and the present course 
of Drury-lane is marked Via de Aldewych. 

| In 1662, William d’Avenant, on quitting the 
cockpit, built the Duke’s Theatre, on a portion of 
the Aldewych field, and a part became the pro- 
perty of Sir Henry Drury, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On this point Pennant says, “ Drury- 
lane, the modern of the Aldwych-road, originated 
from Drury-house, which was built, I believe, by 
Sir William Drury, a most able commander in the 
Irish wars, who unfortunately fell ia a duel with 
Sir John Burroughs, in a foolish quarrel about 
precedence. Sir Robert Drury, his son, was a 
great patron of Dr. Donne, and assigned him 
apartments within this house.” 

This mansion stood near the bottom of the lane, 
on the south of Aldwych-close, and in St. Clement’s 
parish. On its site William Lord Craven, created 
earl in 1673, built a magnificent residence. It 
seems that this mansion was allowed to fall into 
decay, and was afterwards a place of public enter- 
tainment, known by the sign of the Queen of 
Bohemia.. Craven Buildings now stand on the 
site of this house. 

Some idea of the respectability at one time of 
part of Drury-lane may be formed by the following 
list of inhabitants, in 1623;—Sir John Cotton, 
Sir Thomas Finch, the Earl of March, Sir Francis 
Kynasten, Sir Lewis Lewknor, Sir Edmund 
Lenthall, Sir Edward Peto, Sir Antony Bugg, Sir 
Antony Henton, Philip Parker, esq., Sir Gilbert 
Houghton, Lady Henage, Sir Lewis Tresham, Sir 
John Sydnam, Lady Lambert, and others. 

In the old map above mentioned, at the bottom 
of the Via de Aldewych, two lanes take the course 
of the present streets, one leading to Holywell- 
street, and the other continuing straight down to 
the Strand, opposite Somerset House. This is called 
Maypole-lane, and shows that, in times now re- 
mote, the Maypole was raised in merry May time, 
in the Strand, near the spot now occupied by the 
recently-erected drinking- fountain. Holywell- 
street had its name from a well of reputation, 
said to be under the Old Dog Tavern, and even 
now supplying, it is asserted, the Roman Bath, 
opposite the end of Newcastle-street, in the 
Strand. 
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and the latter have no doubt, from the many appli- 
cations received from the country, that they could, 
if necessary, get as many menas they need ; but, of 
course, they would prefer their old hands, Our 
earnest hope is that the men will accept the offer 
now made to them, and that the uncertainty 
which has so long paralysed building operations 
may be removed. 

Liverpool.—The operative painters at Liver- 
pool held a meeting on Saturday last, to hear a 
statement of delegates appointed to wait upon the 
employers for an answer to the memorial of 
27th February, asking for an advance of 2s. 
per week wages, and a reduction of an hour in 
time on Saturday. The following resolution was 
moved,— That having heard the report of our 
delegates, and the masters’ decision, we do con- 
firm and agree to uphold and abide by the re- 
solutions passed in public meeting on Tuesday, 
the 26th March, thereby pledging ourselves to 
refuse working for any employer not complying 
with the requests contained in our memorial.” 
It was moved, as an amendment,—“ That every 
man turn out on Monday morning for the con- 
tents of the memorial.” Another motion, to the 
effect that having heard the reports from the 
delegates, and the reports from the representa- 
tives of the various shops, the consideration of 
the advance of wages and the reduction of the 


Saturday seven hours should be deferred for ; individual capacity, may be correctly and satisfactorily 


twelve calendar months, was received with deri- 
sion, and, on the first motion and amendment 
being put, the amendment was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, amidst boisterous ap- 
plause. Thus a strike has commenced among 
the Liverpool building trades’ operatives. 

Warrington.—The bricklayers on strike at 
Warrington have reduced their demand of 6d. per 
day extra, to 3d. The masters refuse to grant 
even this, affirming that they will give no more 
than what they gave before the turn-out. 

Ediaburgh.—Oue of the master builders, whose 
men had struck, obtained the assistance of several 
of his fellow-employers in finishing the mason 
work of a new tenement, in North St. David- 
street, themselves; and throughout the day the 
employers were seen vigorously at work on the 
building, and attracted the attention of various 
bands of the unemployed operatives, who stood 
idly gazing on. The greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in retaining the labourers who had 
been engaged. After learning that the employers | 
were personally assisting, they left the work ; 
and a second supply were also induced to leave 
on the same day; nevertheless the mason work 
was so far completed that the building was got 
ready for the roof, and the joiners had all re- 
turned to their work on the old terms. The 
number of operative masons on the roll still 
standing out is now reduced to ‘250. The Scots- 
man says that the Operative Masons’ Society 
has resolved to undertake various contracts which 
have been offered to it -——the men employed 
working only, of course, the maximum fifty-one 
hours per week. It is also said that several of 
the strike hands, backed up by advances from 
moneyed friends of the movement, are about to 
start in business on their own account. 

£/gin.—The house-carpenters here have made 
a demand for an advance of wages to the extent 
of 2s. a week, but which their employers have re- 
fused to grant, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able portion of the men are out on strike. 





A CORRESPONDENT, after sketching the results 
of the last strike in London, the misery which it 
produced, and the steps towards another disruption 
which have been taken, goes on thus :— 


The agitation having commenced, however unrea- 
sonabje as it is admitted to be, the grand question is, 
“* How is it to be dealt with >’ 

To this I answer, not by a lock-out; for that would 
be unfair to those who are willing to work on the old 
erme. 

Not by peremptorily refusing to listen to the demand; 
for this would be ungenerous. 

_Not by each employer dealing in his own way, and 
single handed, with the difficulty; for this would be 





half the amount said to be asked for by the operatives, 
but, in reality, demanded by Mr. Potter; and, 2ndly, to 
alter the mode of payment (they do not propose to disturb 
the term of the hiring), and henceforth to pay by the 
hour in lieu of by the day, as heretofore. 

It will be in the recollection of some, at least, of your 
numerous readers, that the ‘‘one-hour system,’ and in- 
deed the precise scale of payment now proposed, was 
suggested by me last Midsummer (vide p. 420 in your vol. 
for 1860), and this I did in the interest of the industrious 
working man, with the view to an amicable settlement ; 
and beyond all, in the hope that, if adopted, it would pre- 
clade the possibility of any future derangement until the 
time arrive, as it may, we he the rate of wages must be 
again adjusted in harmony with the law before referred 
to, viz., that of supply and demand. 

Adverting for a moment, at the risk of wearying your 
readers, to the recent order promulgated by Messrs. 
Lucas, Kelk, and others. I confess that, considering the 
operators had not struck, but had merely submitted a 
memorial for the consideration of the masters, I think the 
latter were a little premature. 

It is highly desirable, iu fact it is of the last importance, 
that the views of the workmen should be correctly ascer- 
tained on the proposed change ; and this is not likely to be 
achieved by a peremptory order such as that referred to: 
we none of us like coercion. 

Mr. Potter and a few others say the men will never 
submit to it: 1 find, on the contrary, that many of them 
highly approve the proposition, while some are afraid to 
express their real sentiments lest they should find their 
| names enroiled in the 4/ack list. 

Might not the much-vaunted 4al/lot be successfully 
| brought into requisition with a view to the solution of the 
} difficulty ? 
| Should this suggestion meet with favour, I will endea- 
; vour to furnish, a fortnight hence, a draft plan by which 
| the views and feelings of the building operatives, in their 








| ascertained. WILLIAM ELLISON. 
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EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT THE 
| SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

| TiE annual exhibition of articles recently in- 
‘vented, patented, or registered, is open at the 
house in John-street, and consists of 221 items, 
besides a few drawings. The coming exhibition 
of 1862 has probably operated upon it. In our 
|own specialty it is not very rich. On entering 
‘the hall a majolica chimney-piece and improved 
| fire-grate (157) are seen, exhibited ,by Thomas 
| Gopde and Co., South Audley-street.“ This chim- 
'ney-piece was manufactured by Messrs. Minton 


'& Co., and as the first produced in this country, 





| deserves notice. Neither in colour nor design, 
| however, is it particularly good. The fire-grate, | 
for wood or coal, was designed and manufactured | 
by D. O. Boyd, Conduit-street. 

Behind the chimney-piece is a specimen (154) | 
of relievo coverings for walls and ceilings; by | 
White and Parlby, Great Marylebone-street. 
They say,— 

“The basis of the material is plaster of Paris, which, | 
combined with other ingredients, forms a compound in- | 


flexible mass, perfectly dry, durable, and not liable to | 
shrink or crack. It is especially adapted to large works | 


in public or private buildings, in forming domed or wagon- 


headed ceilings, carved surfaces (however complex), 
coves, cornices, intersecting ribs and panels between ribs, 
together with all work of a like description.”’ 

Messrs. Edwards, Great Marlborough-street, ex- 
hibit their patent chimney bar (161). This is 
intended to give a contracted form to the openings 
of chimneys, and renders a chimney more simple 
of construction. By giving a contracted open- 
ing, it improves the draft, and leaves no space 
for the lodgment of soot. The specimen shown 
has an improved register door attached to it, 
but this is not a part of the invention. We 
have already spoken well of the chimney bar. Their 
ventilating hearth-plate (162) is intended to 
afford a supply of fresh air into rooms, and for 
preventing drafts. It is provided with a hollow 
chamber, into which a current of fresh air is intro- 
duced from an external wall. 

(57.) Weston’s Patent Differential Pulley 
Blocks, S. and E. Ransome and Co., Essex-street, 
Strand, give advantages. In the specimen exhi- 
bited, the upper block has a double chain-wheel of 
two different diameters, with spaces respectively 
for 20 and 22 links of the endless chain geared to 
it, forming two loops, in either of which may be 
placed the single block, having a hook for attach- 
ing the weight to be hoisted. At each revolution 
of the double chain-wheel in either direction, 22 
links of chain pass over the larger diameter, and 





suicidal. 

Not by yielding at once to the demand ; for this would 
be unwise, and the corfcession would, no doubt, be fol- 
lowed by other demands not more tenable. 

Another evil arising from concession would be, that 
Scores of capitalists who are already well nigh disgusted 
with these frequent strikes and disturbances, would 
decide, once for all, to find other channels for investment 
in lieu of building. I may here remark, that many within 
my own knowledge have already thas decided ; and, if 
these agitations continue, or periodically occar, the wages 
of the building operative will most assuredly decreuse, 
as the supply of labour will mischievously preponderate 
over the demand. 

Again: the question recurs, how is the difficulty to be 
met ? 

Several of our largest contractors, a few weeks since, 
offered a compromise, viz.,—1st, to increase the wages 
both of artisans and labourers, to the extent of more than 





20 links over the smaller ; each loop hanging from 
opposite sides of each diameter, one of the loops is 
shortened, and the other equally lengthened. 
Reversing the direction in which the double chain- 
wheel] revolves has a like effect on the motion of 
each loop. A weight, hanging by the single block 
in either loop, does not run back, because the op- 
posite sides of the loop pull against each other on 
opposite sides of the double chain-wheel. Even if 
the chain is suddenly released whilst hoisting or 
lowering, the weight will not ran down. The pur- 
chase is 22 to 1. 

(139.) “Ornamental Tiles,” Maw and Co., 
Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop, are better 








laid than we usually find them in practice, 


(140.) Artificial Stone, Building Bricks, Xe. ; 
Caroline Paine, Dippenhall Silica Works, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. These imitations of Bath stone, 
the bricks and bracket, are made of the building 
material “Soluble Silica.” 

We fail to discover the advantages of the 
Patent Method of Sheet Roofing with Slate (143), 
exhibited by the Rev. Thomas Martin, of Little 
Newcastle, Pembrokeshire. 

Messrs. Bell’s specimens of aluminium and 
aluminium bronze (88); White’s arrangement for 
drying hay and corn (129); Mr. John Brown’s 
padded wood strips (149) for rendering window 
sashes and doors, air, dust, and water tight (of 
which we have before spoken); and specimens of 
Mr. Charles Tuckett’s method of staining designs 
on leather for bookbinding and upholstery, deserve 
notice, 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF LAND 
SOCIETIES r. LAND TRANSFER, 


Tuere are few subjects that appeal more 
directly and substantially to se/f than the gradual 
but certain advance in the value, commercially 
speaking, of landed property. The certainty of 
Consols aud funded property will at all future 
time, as hitherto, make them the resource for the 
savings and hoardings of certain timid investors, as 
well as for trustees, who may be bound to embark 
the trust moneys in acrordance with the testators’ 
directions, and many others; even though the 
result be that the capital produces but half the 
income that it would if otherwise invested, as 
saving all anxiety, trouble, fear of losses from 
defrauding tenants, depreciation of value, or other 
unforeseen causes. Many years have passed since 
we have been promised an effective measure to 


insure a cheap and easy transfer of land. When 


we purchase a property to suit, and are dealing 
with the admitted owner, who has been in feceipt 
of rents perhaps for years, why should not con- 
veyance or transfer be made in four or five lines, 
containing a description of the property and place, 
and the purchaser in possession ? 

This system is owing entirely to the apathy of 
the people; and so accustomed is a purchaser to 
submit to delay and heavy bill of costs in a pur- 
chase, before he feels that he is really the owner, 
that if the transaction were simplified to some- 
thing like drawing a bill of exchange, the pur- 
chaser would not rest satisfied that his holding was 
safe; and, in fact, would still look for all the 
papers, deeds, wills, and other mysteries belong- 
ing to former owners, and as such to be recited to 
form part of the title, and to be engrossed on 
several sheets of parchment, which, if read over, 
are seldom understood by the different parties 
affixing their signatures thereto, And not only 
are these forms expensive to a purchaser ; but, if 
he require a little assistance by way of mortgage, 
the same process of delay and expense is to be 
incurred, All the true reformers seem united in 
the feeling that this state of the law ought to be 
altered,and that the time for delay has passed away. 

Let such an advance be made in legal reform, 
and the boon would be fully appreciated by the 
public, and the Government fully compensated, by 
substantially adding to the schedule of the Pro- 
perty Tax, as the advance in value from the in- 
creased dealings in land, both in large and small 
investments, would correspondingly increase the 
amount of the tax. We have already full ex- 
perience under the working of the different land 
societies how quickly the working classes appre- 
ciate small allotments of land, as the best fancied 
investment of their hard-earned savings; but 
would this be the case if such allottee had to 
have his title separately examined for sixty years 
antecedent to his purchase, so that his solicitor 
can say he is justified in commencing to build? 
Certainly not. It is the temptation of the con- 
veyance being included in the amount of the 
purchase money, and xo law costs; but then, 
after a time, when a sale is effected, how many 
difficulties often arise from the purchaser’s soli- 
citor, who may state to his client he is about to 
buy a good holding title, but the purchase is not 
complete for all purposes unless he has evidence 
of certain circumstances that perhaps do not exist, 
or if they do, would cost the vendor more to pro- 
duce than the price he has agreed to sell his land 
for? It may be a question if the various land 
societies have really been of benefit to individual 
interest. Competition, while confined to private spe- 
culation, no doubt has led, at all times, and always 
will lead, to an increased value and the due appre- 
ciation of landed property as it developes its 
advantages, or as circumstances may alter the 
eae or transit to or from an estate. Many 
nstances could be named to illustrate this. Take 
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value of about 2602, per annum, very close to 
Richmond-bridge, lay for several years waiting a 
purchaser, ata very low price—about 4,000 guineas. 
It was purchased for something under that sum ; 
and, in less than two years, the Windsor line 
passed through a small section of the estate, 
taking away about three acres, The compensa- 
tion claimed was laid at the modest sum of 
10,000/., on the ground that the land was valuable 
for building purposes: and lo and behold! to de- 
monstrate the theory, Pecksniff & Co. laid out 
the roads, villas, church, &c., on paper, and cal- 
culated the ground-rents and their saleable value, 
all as a reality, and the proposed railway the only 
preventive, instead of the railway being the 
essence and only spur that could convert pasturage 
land into squares and crescents. The jury 
awarded 3,000 guineas, and a small quantity, sever- 
ing about five acres, was sold for 1,500/., making 
together more than the entire cost of the estate, 
and leaving the mansion and above twenty acres, 
for which the freeholder refused 20,000/. 


one case asa sample. An estate with about thirty | 
acres, and mansion and other buildings of a rental 








estate at Hackney, about the same or less dis- 
tance from the City, and quite as accessible, 
which appeared to take the public fancy equally 
well, as all the lots were taken up ith the 
same rapidity: but there our parallel, so far as 
success is concerned, stops. A considerable period 
has now elapsed, and the choicest lots remain a 
waste for stray pigs and donkeys. Even the best 
public-house plot, that would be sure of a license, 
does not tempt the owner, or even a speculator 
with a brewer’s assistance. The shop lots are 
not noticed: in fact, except at the worst end of 
the estate facing a lonesome footpath, the estate 
is barren; and at this end some dozen miserable 
houses have been huddled together, but are 
tenantless, and some carcasses that will soon drop 
down if the boys will but give them time, as 
they are gradually helping to pull them down; 
and a beer-shop, under the noble sign of the 
Marlborough Arms, trussed up and bolted in at 
all points, from the external walls having bulged 
out; and doing the extensive trade, the landlord 


land transfer. No great movement is made with- 
out laborious exertion; and such a movement as 
We are now advocating will encourage thrift, in- 
dustry, and morality, that cannot fail to increase 
the general prosperity of the people, and be of 
infinite advantage to posterity. Let no one be 
apathetic or indifferent, but each feel as though 
HE were a capitalist. If an unlucky speculation, 
let it not be aggravated by an additional griev- 
ance of costs that cannot beforehand be estimated 
and calculated for. Let any measure be free from 
blundering and clumsy obstacles; and then, with 
hope and confidence, we will wait the result. Let 
all unite to strengthen their end of the wedge, 
till it is fairly driven home. Let each village 
demand of their representatives, that they will 
assist the Government in passing a sound scheme 
of land transfer. Francis Cross. 





ELIZABETHAN LONDON. 
HOLYWELL-STREET AND WYCH-STREET, STRAND, 





states, of 2s. 6d. per day. This estate is only 


Wir the exception of Winchester-street, in 


The} a sample of the many attempts of overstocking | the City, there is not now remaining in the me- 


development of railways has now made all estates /and glutting the market. Scarcely an estate, | tropolis any street which enables us so well to 
so well known, as to their commercial value, as| with the exception of the one at Stoke Newing- | form an idea of old London as those represented 


nearly to prevent such instances of profit as just 
alluded to being of frequent occurrence; more 


especially as the large estates are no longer to be | 


competed for by possibly two or three adjoining 
land-owners, with a view of being “ monarchs of all 
they survey ;” but now the survey committees of 
the different land societies will boldly enter all 
towns, cities, and villages, and purchase wholesale, 
and retail them again in small allotments at such 
high prices, comparatively speaking, that the bulk 
considerably increases, even after the payment of 
all costs of management, all the law costs that 
would fall on an ordinary purchaser, and, again, 
such further costs as the several conveyances to 
the different allottees; and also allowing a large 
margin to meet all contingencies ; and, finally, still, 
an available balance to pay a dividend to the in- 
vesting shareholders. Then say that an estate is 
purchased by a land society that can outbid pri- 
vate individual speculation at 10,000/.; yet they 
can at once add 4,000/. to meet the contingencies 
before named ; and feel certain, by the subdivision 
of the estate, they are working a safe plan, and con- 
ferring a boon on hundreds, who, though buying 
second-hand by the society, yet often realize large 
premiums by reselling. But, in spite of all the 
advantages, it is a question of great doubt if 
such dealings in land are in the bulk to be en- 
couraged ;—such vast quantities of small allot- 
ments, with so many different owners, all waiting 
for interest, or to see the day when their ground 
will be sought for building purposes ;—land thrown 
out of all use, contributing nothing to the parish 
rates, but, on the contrary, making the rates on 
the existing properties heavier than they were 
previous to the laying waste of the estate, and 
three-fourths becoming the property of persons 
who have no other means, And, therefore, though 
owners of the soil, it in most cases proves a flat, 
stale, and unprofitable investment ; while, in the 
other section, representing but one-fourth of the 
estate, are, perhaps, persons possessed of means 
which they intend to employ in either building 
themselves, or in advancing money to speculative 
mechanics, for such parties do not deserve the name 
of builders; and, further, these allotments are so 
divided and intermixed among the unavailable 
allotments that all encouragement to start build- 
ing is perfectly useless. Unless several unite, it 
would be madness to expend capital on a solitary 
plot with, perhaps, a dozen vacant spaces on either 
side ; and in front to be a play-ground, a dust-heap, 
or other nuisance. To obviate this, in many in- 
stances, building societies have, it must be said, 
done great service. Among the estates near London 
are two that will, perhaps, show most forcibly our 
argument ; viz. :—Early in the land movement the 
National Society purchased their crack estate at 
Stoke Newington. Many causes led this purchase 
to be an immediate success, and laid the founda- 
tion of a belief in the shareholders that to become 
an allottee was a safe fortune. In the Stoke 
Newington estate, long before the roads were 
made or drains completed, every plot was taken ; 
and within a few months most had changed 
hands several times at increased premiums, in 
each transaction some realizing more than 100 per 
cent. profit, and some plots on which only a few 
weeks’ subscription had been paid (say 2/. or 3/.) 
having fetched more than 607. bonus, and quickly 
the entire estate was covered ; and, all things con- 
sidered, with tolerable uniformity in the eleva- 
tion of the houses, and the rentals fully on a 
par with those in the neighbourhood. As a con- 
trast look at the Conservative Land Society’s 





ton, but is more or less a failure; and it will take | 
years to colonize and use up the land already in | 
stock by the societies. In charity to those who} 
have been their customers, their operations ought 

to have a pause, in order that the present holders 

of allotments may be able to resell instead of find- | 
ing a constant additional quantity entering the | 
market. Let there be cheap transfer in land, and | 


then there will be no need of societies to achieve | 
what can be done by individuals, or a select few | 
Let a few combine with some 25/. | in this case. 


combined. 


in the accompanying engravings; and it is pro- 
bable that before long these, too, will be demo- 
lished. The bill recently submitted to Parliament 
for clearing this district of its houses was thrown 
out, but the attempt will probably not end 
there, and the whole of the houses lying be- 
tween the Strand and Wych-street will doubt- 
less soon be pulled down. Much as we mayadmire 
the picturesque and value old structures,—land- 
marks in our history,—we can express no sorrow 
We have thought it desirable, how- 


each, as a common stock, to represent 20 per cent. | ever, to preserve a memorial of their appearance. 
of the capital required for a purchase, and then / One of the views here given represents Wych- 


they can compete in their own locality with the | 
squire, and hold a stake of value that will form | 
a useful adjunct to his business, The spirit of | 
making money by reselling the allotments is ap- | 
parently the only end in view of many members | 
of the different societies. In the same manner as | 
one friend tells another acquaintance to invest in | 
such and such shares, that will in a few days 
command a large premium ; so in like manner A| 
tells B that a certain land society has purchased | 
a first-rate estate, and advises immediate member- 
ship, or to purchase a right of choice to select an | 
allotment. B follows the advice, not intending to | 
possess a freehold investment, however small: 

he troubles himself not even to visit the loca- 

lity; nor does he care how many miles it is 

distant from his business: he does not care. 
in what position it stands. Choosing, if any | 
choice is left, at hap-hazard, all he wants is a 

slice of the estate that is sure at once to command | 
apremium. We have seen such cases occur; and, 


when all is allotted, and every allottee congra- | 


tulates himself on possession, lo and behold! 
the adjoining freeholder, in disgust at his new 
neighbours, puts his field into the market ; then | 
other rival societies come in and purchase, and all 
the expected premiums reckoned upor from the 
first estate have vanished. In some of the suburbs, | 
this hes been carried out to such an extent that 
six separate estates, all contiguous to one another, | 
have been purchased and divided into small allot- 
ments, as at Harrow, Forest-hill, Barnet, Sutton, 
and other localities, where, perhaps, building 
materials requisite would add 20 per cent. to the 
proper cost of the building ; other estates with no 
water ;—in short, every element wanting that could 
ensure any number of prudent men running the 
risk of covering a tithe of the ground. As the 
estates become gradually covered, each succeeding 
year will make the task more comparatively easy, 
so that those who are able to hold their allot- 
ments may yet command a premium; but if in- 
terest and compound interest be computed of the 
years of waiting such a desirable result, it will be 
found to be a very unprofitable and uncertain 
speculation. So long as the publie support by 
their subscriptions fresh purchases, they will find, 
at their own expense, that they are injuring in 
value what they have already invested in land. 
Let the public petition to secure cheap law, and 
by discussion make the land-transfer question so 
simple, that if A meet B, and agree to sell his 
allotment, a few hours for a trifling fee will 
complete the transaction. Equally so let it be, if 
A borrow for temporary accommodation, that B 
will be safe in taking the deposit of title instead 
of an ordinary mortgage delay, which so often 
renders nugatory all the good the bargain pro- 
mised or the loan offered. It is essentially a boon 
for all classes; so let all unite in expressing to 
Parliament, that their duty is at once to pass a 


ithe Aldewych Close and Aldewych Fields. 


street, looking towards the East. Another shows 
Holywell-street, of evil notoriety, looking in the 
same direction. The centre engraving represents 
some of the houses at the Wych-street end of 
Drury-lane, with the ancient inn, “The Cock and 
Magpie.” We have before now illustrated and 
described other ancient parts of Drury-lane. In 


i the Coal-yard, at the Holborn end of Drury-lane, 


Nell Gwynne was born. Adjoining the Cock and 
Pie Fields was a considerable extent of land, called 
From 
these Wych-street takes its name. The titleseems 
to show that in the Saxon times a suburban vil- 
lage, or wych, stood here, which in succeeding ages 
had passed away. In an old map of the date about 
1300, these fields are shown,and the present course 
of Drury-lane is marked Via de Aldewych. 

In 1662, William d’Avenant, on quitting the 
cockpit, built the Duke’s Theatre, on a portion of 
the Aldewych field, and a part became the pro- 
perty of Sir Henry Drury, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On this point Pennant says, “ Drury- 
lane, the modern of the Aldwych-road, originated 
from Drury-house, which was built, I believe, by 
Sir William Drury, a most able commander in the 
Irish wars, who unfortunately fell ia a duel with 
Sir John Burroughs, in a foolish quarrel about 
precedence. Sir Robert Drury, his son, was a 


| great patron of Dr. Donne, and assigned him 


apartments within this house.” 

This mansion stood near the bottom of the lane, 
on the south of Aldwych-close, and in St. Clement’s 
parish. On ‘ts site William Lord Craven, created 
earl in 1673, built a magnificent residence. It 
seems that this mansion was allowed to fall into 
decay, and was afterwards a place of public enter- 
tainment, known by the sign of the Queen of 
Bohemia. Craven Buildings now stand on the 
site of this house. 

Some idea of the respectability at one time of 
part of Drury-lane may be formed by the following 
list of inhabitants, in 1623;—Sir John Cotton, 
Sir Thomas Finch, the Earl of March, Sir Francis 
Kynasten, Sir Lewis Lewknor, Sir Edmund 
Lenthall, Sir Edward Peto, Sir Antony Bugg, Sir 
Antony Henton, Philip Parker, esq., Sir Gilbert 
Houghton, Lady Henage, Sir Lewis Tresham, Sir 
John Sydnam, Lady Lambert, and others. 

In the old map above mentioned, at the bottom 
of the Via de Aldewych, two lanes take the course 
of the present streets, one leading to Holywell- 
street, and the other continuing straight down to 
the Strand, opposite Somerset House. This is called 
Maypole-lane, and shows that, in times now re- 
mote, the Maypole was raised in merry May time, 
in the Strand, near the spot now occupied by the 
recently-erected drinking- fountain. Holywell- 
street its name from a well of reputation, 
said to be under the Old Dog Tavern, and even 
now supplying, it is asserted, the Roman Bath, 
opposite the end of Newcastle-street, in the 
Strand. 





comprehensive, practical scheme, to effect cheap 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Unprer the direction of Mr. Pennethorne, 
Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co, have completed the works 
that have been going on for some short time past 
in the National Gallery, as well in the half of the 
building occupied by the Royal Academy as the 
other, and the rooms are now ready to receive the 
pictures for the annual exhibition. The Royal 
Academy gains a well-lighted sculpture gallery, 
and some little additional wall-space for pictures ; 
while, for the ancient pictures on the other side, 
there is an additional gallery, handsome and light, 


THE BUILDER. 


Clint’s can scarcely be called more than sketches, 
though large and effective. Mr. J. J. Wilson’s 
water is always truthful, though the execution of 
it has become “a knack.” “The Emigrant’s 


Thames at Wargrave,” 212, W. W. Gosling ; 
“ Among the Thistles,” 255, by T. Worsey ; “ La 


463, T. F. Dicksee; “ Rouge et Noir,’ 513, A. 
Ludovici, are all noticeable pictures. 495, “A 
Flower Girl from Vierlanden, near Hamburg,” 
by P. Levin, is elegantly painted, though that 





besides some improvement in the old parts. 


As our readers are already aware, the alteration | objection may be taken to J. J. 


is chiefly in the hall, where the new sculpture-room 
on a lower level, reached by steps, is formed. This 
is in three divisions, so to speak, with a lofty 


‘window in the centre, northward, and a smaller 


window in each of the other divisions. The centre 
division has also a glazed roof. The walls are 
coloured lavender, and the ceilings are in two 
colours, very light grey and drab. The staircase 
to the Royal Academy galleries, which formerly 
ascended to a landing or corridor between what 
were known as the architectural room and the 
miniature room, has been brought nearer to the 
front (south), and opens info the miniature 
room. The area of the corridor is thrown into 
that of the architectural room, and here a hand- 
some apartment with large lantern light is formed. 


The same change has been made on the other | 


sideof the building; and, in addition, a large gallery 
has been formed over the sculpture room below. 
Of this gallery we give a view. It is 75 feet long, 
30 feet wide, 21 feet in height to the cornice, and 


waxen face has seen little of the sun. 
Hill’s, 172, 
representing a female and child,— 
hot-house plants in common pots. Mr. Luker is 
steadily progressing: see his “ Bedouins seeking 
Shelter in a Tomb near Cairo,” 197, and the 
“Columns of the Hypostyle Hall, Luxor.” Mr. 
Baxter has some heads invested with his usual 
charm. Mr. Croudace’s first oil painting, 200, 


” 


“ Summer, 


just above one of these, is too high up to be! 


1] 


judged of. There are several small pictures, both | 


landscape and figures, which deserve hunting out ; 
bat we must end our brief notice with recom- 
mendation of Mr. G. Cole’s donkey and turkey, 
called “ Pride and Humility,” 595; “ Gretchen,” 
656, by J. Bouvier; and the piquant “ Portrait,” 
*712, by Sigr. Colucci. 





CHICHESTER AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


force of the calamity which has lately fallen on 
| Chichester, let us first take a general survey of the 


11 feet 6 inches thence to the crown of the vault | architectural monuments of this ancient city: we 
with which it is covered,—or 32 feet 6 inches in all. | shall then understand how pre-eminent a feature | of the ancient parish churches, and possessing 
The lights form the crown of the vault through-|the cathedral tower and spire formed if taken | some interesting early woodwork, with a large 


out. 


Letter,” 24, by W. Hemsley ; “ The Lace-maker, | 
Father’s Dinner-hour,” 40, T, Roberts; “The | 


Chiffoniere,” 302, P. H. Calderon; “ Ophelia,” | 


The same | 


* 
THAT we may to some extent appreciate the | 





has several very careful, pleasing pictures. Mr.|These ancient churches were at the first of the 


most simple pretensions and humble dimensions ; 
| one has been pretty thoroughly neglected ; but for 
, the necessity of accommodation, for the most part 
| they have been metamorphosed, in the more recent 
instances, with good taste, the earlier in a style 
which neither needs nor merits description. One 
of them, St. Andrew’s, possesses a monument con- 
nected with Cawley, the regicide, or his family. I 
speak from recollection, for it is at least ten years 
since I saw the inscription. The modérn sub- 
deanery church, if completed and placed by itself, 
| would be a very respectable edifice, but its giant 
neighbour, the cathedral detached belfry tower, 
which covers an area of ground nearly approach- 
ing that of the church, dwarfs its proportions in- 
conceivably, The subdeanery parish which includes 
the western half of the city, and a large area out- 
side, is by far the most important of the city 
parishes. Two churches, that of St. Mary, i 
Soro, supposed to have stood at the angle of the 
south and east streets, and St. Peter, at the Gilden- 
hall, which apparently was near the south-east 
angle of the cathedral close, have long disappeared. 
Their loss is attributed to the siege by the Parlia- 
ment forces, and their parishes have been consoli- 
dated with that of the subdeanery. Another church 
of St. Peter is spoken of by some as having stood 
where now the Council Chamber stands, and very 
| anciently a temple of Minerva and Neptune had 
|the same site. The identity of this church is not 
j very clear, and another St. Peter, called sub- 
castro, seems to have been pulled down about 
| 1229, and to have been transferred to the pre- 
|sent St. Peter the Less. A remarkable building, 
| whose history is involved in some obscurity, is 
| St. Mary’s Hospital. It consists of a fine chan- 
icel, of the thirteenth century, larger than any 


The ornamented panels below, on each side, | merely as a work of extraordinary architectural | nave, constructed under a huge roof of enormous 


are perforated for ventilation, the openings being | and archeological interest, and how much more | span, divided by two rows of massive timber 
regulated by handles in the floor of the gallery. | pre-eminent when to these motives of interest are | standards, in lieu of the ordinary stone columns 


These panels and the rest of the ceiling are deli- | added the feelings of constant familiarity, personal | and arches. 


I incline strongly to the belief 


Ps ° | . . | a ° 
cately tinted with cream-colour, drab, and grey. | reverence, and ever-recurring memory of past | that this was intended for a church, although 


The walls are hung, as are those of the other new | 
rooms, with a morone paper, with a gilt moulding | 
top and bottom : the same colour (morone) is in- | 
troduced at top and bottom of the guilloche in cor- 
nice. In each of the angle panels of the vaulted 


history and association. 

The general arrangement of the town as to 
its form can have undergone but little change, 
whether as the Regnum of the Romans, the Cissa- 
caester of the second prince of the South Saxons, 


| know the usually received idea is, that it was 
|more of a common hall, something like its pre- 
}sent application. It is now divided into cabins 
occupied by almsmen, but the existing division 
| does not seem older than the seventeenth cen- 





ceiling the raised ornament represents a palette and | the see of the Norman bishops, and city of the/tury. One other building within the walls de- 


brushes amidst bay-leaves. Little plastering has | 
been used, the walls being boarded throughout. | 
Hot-water pipes, by Easton & Amos, will serve to | 
warm the gallery when needed. 


stern Norman earls of Chichester and Arundel. 
It approaches a circular form, and is intersected 
by four principal streets meeting in the centre; 


|mands notice. It is now the Guildhall or Court- 
house, though even for that purpose it is disused. 


} ’ . +s 
It was the chapel of a Franciscan Friary, and a 


A doorway is} and, from time immemorial, and I may say before | fine one of the date of 1233, the original foundation 
provided (though now stopped), to communicate | (for, in a legal sense, that remote period dates | or thereabouts. 


It has five fine lancets in the east 





with the rooms at present occupied by the Royal | back only to the reign of Richard I.), it has had | end, and good side windows, but is in a state of 
Academy, through the new room formed out of| the eastern suburb of St. Pancras situate on the | deplorable dilapidation. The only other conventual 
the corridor and architectural room ; so that, should | Roman road from London, which entered the city | establishment of the city was that of the Domini- 
the Royal Academy act up to its expressed inten-/ at that part and the western suburban parish of | cans in the south-east quarter, but every trace of 
tion to erect a structure for itself, and the whole | St. Bartholomew. To these in our own days has} it has disappeared. There was a chapel of St. 
building be appropriated to the national collec- | been added the northern suburb of Somers-town.|Cyriac and one of St. Michael, but no part of 
tion, a continuous promenade will be afforded, | Passing by for the present the mutilated cathe-|them exists. The city walls remain round nearly 
entering the gallery by one staircase and leaving | dral, we are arrested in the centre of the city by | the entire circuit of the city. When the Norman 
it by another. Mr. Pennethorne, as we have|the striking market cross erected by Bishop | earls were lords of the city there was a castle near 
already mentioned, was the architect under whom | Storey, who died in 1502. Cheddar, Salisbury, | the north gate: a trace only exists. The north- 
the alterations have been made. Messrs. WsCubitt | Glastonbury, and Malmesbury crosses are very | west and south gates were swept away in 1772-73, 
& Co. have ably and rapidly executed them, and inferior to it. Winchester cross is more delicate, | and the east gate in 1783,—one of them doubt- 
Mr. John Street was clerk of the works. | the Eleanor funeral crosses more pure in detail; | fully said to possess Roman features ; so that, 
| but none are superior in the general arrangement | beyond the fact that the walls do give a venerable 
| of the design, in fitness for the purpose, and grace | aspect to the place, and afford a pleasant prome- 





THE PUGIN MEMORIAL. 


WE are glad to find that all difference of 
opinion in respect of this memorial is dying away, | 
and that men of all shades of artistical opinion | 
are lending their aid. The president of the In- | 
stitute, Mr. Cockerell, has recently added his | 
name to the list, with the handsome donation of 
107. The sum paid and promised amounts now | 
to 1,000/., but nothing satisfactory can be done | 
with a less endowment than 1,500/., and we hope | 
some of our readers will aid in raising it to that | 
amount forthwith. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Mr. Hurtistone exhibits several large pic- 
tures, chiefly painted in Spain, especially 176, 
“ Josepha, a Gipsy of the Cuesta of the Alham- 
bra,” a dashing brilliant head; 239, “ Spanish 
Picarones;” and 284, “Spanish Peasant Girls of 
the Spurs of the Alpujarras Mountains.” We are 
forced to think that if Mr. Hurlstone had painted 
five instead of six, and had given the time thus 
liberated to more thoughtful tinishing (notice the 
state of the hands, for example, in more than one of 
them) all parties would have been gainers. The best 
landscape in the gallery is contributed by Mr. 
Vicat Cole, 125, “A Surrey Corn Field,” an 
admirable work, Mr. E. J. Cobbett has made an 
advance: 434, “ Girl Sewing,” and 527, “ Reflec- 


of outline. Except some mutilation consequent 
on the introduction of the clock and the loss of 
its original finial, the original form is well pre- 
served. The existing finial, or one very like it, 
was erected in 1724, superseding an ill-formed 
classic niche which had taken the place of the first 
design. This design is now wholly lost. If any 
reliable idea could have been gained of its ancient 
appearange, I believe it would before now have 
been restored ; but the attempts in this direction 
have not been deemed altogether satisfactory, and 
appear to me to err in losing sight of a cross for a 
finial, without which the monument loses vastly 
in significance. 

The parish churches within the city walls are 
those of St. Olave, St. Peter-the-Less, St. Martin, 
St. Andrew, and All Saints, which are ancient, and 
subdeanery, otherwise St. l’eter the Great, which 
is a modern church in an ancient parish. Until 
this last church was erected, about ten years ago, 
the parochial services had for ages been performed 
in the north transept of the cathedral. When 
the Domesday survey was made, only one 
church besides this cathedral was named in 
the city: this church belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and, as the church of 
All Saints, is still a peculiar in his jurisdic- 
tion. It appears highly probable that this is 
the church referred to, although the structure 





tion,” may be pointed to in proof. Mr, Henzell 


of that day has been replaced by one of later date. 


nade, there is but little subject for observation 
concerning them. Without the walls the ancient 
church of St. Pancras, destroyed for the sake of 
the defence of the city against the Parliamenta- 
rians, is represented by an edifice erected in 1750, 
a date which warns us not to expect interest in 
its history or architecture; and, at the opposite 
gate of the city, the church of St. Bartholomew, 
demolished at the same time as St. Pancras, was not 
rebuilt till 1827,and needs no more remark than the 
other. A short distance from the city stands the 
merest fragment of the leper hospital of St. James. 
It is one of the few establishments whose head re- 
tains to this day the title of Prior. The brotherhood 
has, of course, long passed away, and I am reminded 
to mention the circumstance only by having heard 
within the last few days of the death of the prior, 
an aged clergyman. I may pass over the modern 
churches of St. John, within the city, and St. Paul, 
in the northern suburb, as they are bare both of 
archeological and architectural interest, and, just 
alluding to a well-designed diminutive new Roman 
Catholic church, close my account of the barrenness 
of the city in architectural monuments. Seeing, 
then, that our survey enables us to commend to 
architectural notice only the graceful cross, and the 
dilapidated Friary C hapel, and St. Mary’s Hospital, 
we may gladly turn to the south-west quarter of 
the city, where, from the earliest ages, all that 
was most imposing has been placed. 
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Here, it seems probable, was the house of the | outside; which, otherwise, he left with all its ex- 
Roman governor. I have myself witnessed the | ternal Norman features ; and inside he carried up 
exhumation of a considerable quantity of broken | slender vaulting shafts from the floor, with marble 
Roman pottery at a depth of about 6 feet below | bases and capitals, and bands, It has been sug- 
the cathedral floor. Here was the residence of the | gested, I know not why, that the vaulting itself 
Saxon prince Cissa; and, as some say, he built a | was not done in his time. I-see no reason to 
temple here to Thor, or Jupiter; and here, when | doubt that the work was followed up consecutively 
William the Conqueror changed the see of Selsea | to its completion. It was certainly also part of 
to Chichester, Stigand, the twenty-fourth bishop his plan to abolish the apse and add the beautiful 
of Selsey, and first bishop of the new see, wasgranted | retro-choir which we now see. It is the most 
a site for his cathedral buildings by the Norman | graceful and charming piece of work in the whole 
earl. Tradition says that a monastery of St. Peter | building; and may, indeed, challenge comparison 
then existed on the site. This rests onan allusion | with anything of the period to be found in the 
by William of Malmsbury. A few words in a Saxon | kingdom. In execution it must have followed 
charter also seem to point to the existence in early | shortly on the rest of his work. He appears also 
times of aconventual establishment here, and even|to have contemplated the erection of a lady 
at this day there is a disputed claim of the vicar of | chapel, although the existing structure is later. 
the subdeanery parish to grant permission for cer- | To Seffrid’s work also belongs the upper part of 
tain offices to be performed within the cathedral, | the south-west tower, ; 
which, it may be, is derived from this remote source.| Ralph Neville, Bishop of Chichester from 1222 
The times, however, were too troublous to permit | to 1244, and Chancellor of England temp. 
S:igand or his successor to carry these plans into | Henry IIL. built a chapel or oratory in the cathe- 
effect, and it was not till the commencement of the dral, and bequeathed 130 marks to the church. 
reign of Henry I. that Ralph, the third bishop of the | It seems to me that from Seffrid’s death, in 1204, 
see, was able to make any real progress with the | there could have been no respite in the work. 
building. With the assistance and countenance | Between his death and that of Neville, in 1244, 
of the king he was enabled to proceed rapidly, and | the additional aisles must have been added to the 
in 1108 completed his cathedral. It has been | church, and seeing the extremely early Pointed | 
erroneously supposed that this building was con- | form of the ancient windows on the south side, 
structed of wood. I see no ground whatever for | it is highly probable that some part of the work 








such a notion beyond the fact recorded, that, in| was even earlier. We see that Bishop Neville 
1114 it was burnt, of which we are to understand built a chapel in the cathedral, and that | 
the destruction of the roofs and parts usually of | this may refer to those on the north side, | 
combustible material. Ralph set heartily to work | Which are rather later than the others. Co- | 
to repair the disaster, and had effected this before eval with this period, too, I must place the | 
his death, which occurred in 1123. | central tower,* with which, by this time, Bishop 

I think it has been too generally assumed that | Ralph’s Norman piers were loaded, and from this 
Bishop Ralph built two cathedrals. I apprehend, | time we must date the commencement of the ruin. | 


rather, that the Norman portions of the cathedral 
we now see are fora large part, at any rate, the 
cathedral of 1100 to 1108. He probably finished 
the choir, and was proceeding with the remainder | 
when the calamity of 1114 occurred, and he then 
occupied himself in restoring the choir roofs, which | 
had been burnt, and in pushing forward the other | 
work, so that at the time ot his death he had 
again completed the choir fit for service. The 
cathedral, at this time, had two western towers, a 
nave of eight bays, a low central tower, carried on | 
four lofty arches, measuring nearly 60 feet high | 
to the crown, transepts, and a choir. The nave! 
had an aisle on each side, as also the choir, and 
the latter terminated at the east end in an apse: | 
there was a plain triforium and clerestory. Ex- 
cept the apse and the central parts involved in | 
the calamity of the past month, all these features | 


may yet be seen. The eastern apse of the Norman | 


It is clear to me that the projector of the tower 


Bishop Langton’s death. The cathedral, minus 
its spire, was an imposing and nearly perfect 
edifice, and there were no pressing wants of 
accommodation to satisfy. 

From Bishop Langton’s time, I pass over 100 
years, This includes the period of the exhausting 
wars with France, made brilliant by the achieve- 
ments of Cressy and Poitiers, the disastrous reign 
of Richard IL., the troubles on the accession of 
the House of Lancaster, renewed wars with 
France, including the battle of Agincourt,—a 
period little favourable to the arts,—and brings 
us to the reign of Henry VI., who, before 
the Wars of Roses commenced, was a patron of 
architecture. Adam de Moleynes, bishop of Chi- 
chester, from 1445 to 1449, was keeper of the 
privy seal, and councillor to this monarch. I do 
not attribute the later works to this prelate—his 
connection with the see wus too short to have 
permitted such an undertaking,—I attribute 
them rather to the carlier part of the reign of 
Henry VI., and suppose them to have been com- 
pleted before the full tide of civil war set in in 
1450. 

If we may imagine the reasoning of the pro- 
moters of the several works belonging to this age, 
it would, perhaps, amount to this. The great central 
tower was incomplete, i.e., wanting its spire, but 
the dread of settlements which had caused the 
respite had ceased, as no further change had taken 
place; some daring and ambitious man was 
anxious to secure the fame of carrying the work 
toa completion. To make the project more safe, 
the bells, if they were there, must be removed 
from the central tower. The western towers were 
ill adapted to receive bells, and therefore a new 
belfry must be built. Thus, nearly at the same 
time, as I conceive, arose the spire of the cathe- 
dral and the detached belfry, popularly called 


included a spire in his design from the’ first Ryman’s Tower, To the spire I give some pre- 
moment, | cedence in time. The early mouldings were con- 
The architect determined not to trust to the | tinued up the angles, two bands of ornament 
four great Norman arches, but added immediately | which encircled the spire, very plainly fix its date 
above them very deep and strong pointed arches, | at the early part of the fifteenth century ; and the 
On the south side, this discharging arch had a_/ pinnacles and canopies grouped around its base 
perfectly clear space between it and the Norman | belonged to the same age, and bore very distinct 
arch; and on the other three sides the Norman | marks of insertion into older works, thus justi- 
arches were nearly as completely relieved from all | fying my idea that the base of the spire had been 
weight. This, of course, did not affect the piers or | commenced long before. 
legs, which still) had to carry any additional| Of Ryman’s Tower there is a popular legend as 
weight which might be placed above the relieving | to its origin, and the legend is not without 
arches. I confidently believe that the spire itself authoritative support. Nichard Ryman was a 
was commenced before the death of Bishop Neville. | gentleman of Appledram, a village two miles to 
The moulding on the angles of the spire cannot, I | the south of the city, and he, intending to build 
think, have originated later, but it is also highly |a house or castle for himself, collected a quan- 
probable that a settlement in the old Norman tity of stone. King Edward IIL. however, in- 
piers warned the architect to desist. A settle. | hibited him from proceeding with the work, and 


cathedral has long been recognised beyond dispute, | ment which occurred at a very early age was dis-|the Bishop of Chichester purchased the material 


the bare commencement of the curving wall still tinctly marked in the junction of the south-west |he had prepared. I believe the fact of King 
existing on the outside of the church, and various | pier with the transept wall; and there were | Edward’s inhibition is well established ; moreover, 
changes in the strings, showing that the existing evidences of an attempt to readjust the work to a_ there is at Appledram a part of a crenellated 
outside straight wall of the eastern part was not | level line, an attempt evidently made in remote| mansion now used as a farm-house, and the 
built with the choir walls. During the late altera- | times. | stone of the belfry is different in kind from any 
tions in the choir, farther evidence has been pro-| _ The next work in course of time was the Lady | used elsewhere in the cathedral precinct. I am 
duced, the foundations of the inner wall of the Chapel, erected by Bishop Gilbert de S. Leofard, | not able to say whether it agrees with that in 
apse having been exposed. It is clear from this! about 1290, exhibiting a very marked advance | the house at Appledram, but in date certainly 
that Bishop Ralph’s cathedral had its high altar | into the Geometrical or Early Decorated period. the two buildings do agree. Their age is, how- 
just where the altar has stood down to our own | It is vaulted throughout ; and though, under the | ever, later than the time of Edward III., as I 


day ; and thus we see that in dimensions it has 
but slightly increased since his plan was set out. 
His tomb is yet preserved in the cathedral. About 
1180, the cathedral, and almost the whole city, | 
suffered from a destructive fire. Seffrid IL., | 
bishop of the time, vigorously proceeded to repair 
the damaged church. In 1199, it was re-conse- 
crated with great splendour. He also built a 
palace for the bishop, cloisters, and houses for the 
clergy. Of his palace but little remains beyond 
the domestic chapel,—a charming work ; which, 
however, underwent some alterations about a 
century after. His cloisters do not exist, but 
some part of the houses and offices still stretch 
along the south side of the cathedral precinct 
towards east street. This part is interesting, 
though much defaced and mutilated, and used now 
for schools and warehouses. His work in the cathe- 
dral can be traced with complete accuracy. The 
triforium remains stillas Bishop Ralph left it ; but 
it appears that the burning roof injured the in- 
terior of the walls at the top and the burning 
timbers when they fell destroyed the stonework 
near the floor, so that Seffrid found it necessary 
to reface with new stone the whole of the clerestory 
on the inside, and also the nave arches. He 
adapted the light mouldings and graceful forms 
of the Early English style then in vogue, with 
great skill, tothe Norman forms of Ralph’s work, 
and profusely introduced marble columns. He 
also determined to add a vaulting throughout the 
building, and for this purpose threw some massive 


use to which it is now applied, viz., as the cathe-| have already pointed out, with respect to the 


dral library, its beauty is much concealed, it is in| 
a good state of preservation, and is a pleasing | 
specimen of architecture. The windows are’ 
peculiar, and lose somewhat in effect from the | 


| smallness and multitude of the mouldings. 


John de Langton, who became bishop in 1305, 
and sat till 1336, munificently added to the archi- | 
tectural attractions of the cathedral. The only | 
work of his which can be strictly identified is the | 
splendid transept window inserted in the old 
Norman wall in the end of the south transept. 
The chapter-house which he built is not now in 
existence, aud the detached belfry tower is wrongly 
attributed to him. It is impossible to regard the 
four-centred arch and square-headed door of the 
detached tower, and its purely Perpendicular 
windows, without seeing the impropriety of as- 
signing them to the same period as Langton’s 
window, the flowing tracery of which agrees per- 
fectly with the date assigned to it in the records. 

I have suggested that the construction of the 
spire was arrested in the thirteenth century. The 
architectural evidence, which I have frequently 
had occasion to examine personally, shows a long 
respite in the work above the central tower, and, 
indeed, a general respite for some time after 





* The editor of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook’? is decidedly in 
error in the date he assigns to this, as he is also with 
respect to the date of the detached belfry, and, indeed, 
several other particulars. The work in the central tower 
bore very much analogy in style to the upper part of the 
south-west tower, which is very distinctly connected 
with Seffrid’s work, 





fiying buttresses against the Norman clerestory, 





belfry. 

Another important work which belongs to this 
age, although we have no authority beyond 
the architectural features to guide us as to date, 
is the cloister. Bishop Langton’s cloister dis- 
appeared entirely, and with it his chapter-house, 
and the builders of the fifteenth century gave 
us a complete cloister of their own age, and 
raised a new chapter-house on the top of the 
ancient sacristies. This cloister and chapter- 
house have come down entire to our own day. 
The chapter-house yet retains some of its oak 
seating and panelling: some of it, we are ex- 
pressly told, was destroyed by the Parliamentary 
soldiers, who tore it down in search of treasure. 
The stall, or state chair, for the presiding dig- 
nitary, yet remains, and close to it a sliding 
panel in the wainscot discloses a massive oak 
door, strongly bound with iron, which opens into 
a space over the south porch of the cathedral, 
and which formed the treasury. For access to 
this chapter-house a large stair was cut in the 
transept wall, which makes us wonder at the 
hardihood of the builders, who, having placed a 
spire on the aiready weakened Norman legs, yet 
ventured to weaken the wall which supported 
them. If this was bold or reckless, I have a yet 
more startling fact to disclose. We have traced 
the history of the cathedral to its final comple- 
tion; but, under Bishop Arundel, who presided 
from 1459 to 1478, a singularly reckless act seems 
to have occurred. Before his time the bases of 
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the shafts under the east and west arches of the | Registrar-General, or his peaceful army of 30,( 100| we should know the number of rooms in it, and 
tower had been cut away, for a height of 12 feet, | “ enumerators,” will ever even “tell” their ages,— | the number of apartments occupied by each family. 
to widen the space for the choir stalls. He is | at least unless they wilfully misrepresent them, in| We might not by this means be able to get cer- 
reputed to have erected the screen which stood | which case they are liable to a penalty of 5/. | tain particulars of the extent of these apartments, 
across the nave, filling the ‘two arches next the | This penalty, therefore, and the consequent pub-| but the return would direct attention to parti- 
tower. I know notif there is any other authority | licity, all can easily and safely avoid by simply | cular localities, and enable us to compare the 
for attributing it to him than the fact that it has| telling the truth. It is to be hoped that, | death-rates with the extent of the sub-division of 
been called commonly Bishop Arundel’s screen or |considering the various important and useful | dwellings. It is a long time to look forward to; 
shrine, which, after all, might arise from his tomb | objects in view in taking the census, every facility | but at the taking of the next census we hope that 
having stood close by, as it did till within a few will be given, by every householder, in enabling the | so great will have been the advance of intelligence, 
years, This screen just touched on the angle of | Registrar-General to obtain full and true statistical | that this and other useful particulars will not by 
the two western tower piers, and some portion of details of all the kinds required, and which a few any one be objected to. In the meanwhile let all 
their face was further concealed -by the stairs | minutes’ leisurely perusal of the papers sent in | classes of the community put into the hands of the 
placed between the screen and the stalls. On the | will enable every intelligent person to do. The | Registrar-General the best and most correct re- 
removal of these fittings last year, not only was | enumerators will all willingly assist those who | turns in their power. 

it perceived that the tower piers were seriously cannot read, write, or understand what is required 
rent, as it was long known was the case, but ajof them. No questions as to religious persuasion oa te ‘ni 
piece of one of them at the base was entirely cut | will be asked ; and perhaps the sole difficulty will | LIVERPOOL. 
away, and an important part of the superincum- | be to get at the actual ages of females ofa certain| Tux twenty-third Annual report of the borough 
bent work carried upon two slight oak props,—an | or rather uncertain age, the sex is such a beautiful surveyor of buildings at Liverpool, Mr. William 
alarming weakness which had thus for ages been| type of eternal youth, and longs so much to/| Rishton, has been printed. From this report it 














concealed.* 

Mr. Hills then gave some account of the weak- 
nesses discovered recently in the substructure of 
the tower, and of the events connected with the 
late calamity, details of which have already ap- 
peared in this journal. 








PATENT ENAMEL PICTURES ON GLASS. 
We have lately seen specimens of a new mode 
of decoration for dwelling-houses, which seems 


realize it. 
Knowing the vast labour of the Registrar- 


the next ten years to come be of great use to the 
nation, and which may be taken as a model by other 
countries, we trust that all, to the utmost of their 
ability, will aid the exertions which are thns being 
made at Somerset House and the Census-office in 
| Craig’s-court. Some idea of the extent of this 
| work may be gathered from the circumstance 





General and his able staff, and the anxiety of | 
these gentlemen to prepare a census which will for | 


capable of adapting itself, in point of style, sub- | that, although the paper is of a light description, 


ject, and especially of price, to the growing taste the quantity required for the purpose of taking | 
for artistical ornamentation, and we recommend the census weighs over forty-two tons, and the | 


an examination of the process to our readers as| number of documents and schedules amounts to 
one of the recent applications of the photographic upwards of five millions, All this mass of papers 


art, by means of which almost every description 
of subjects, whether landscape or historical, even 


portraits, can be transferred to glass, in enamel | 


colours, and burnt in the kiln, thus acquiring | 
complete durability. 

The invention is patented, and, we believe, is | 
destined to receive considerable development, as 
the process is simple, rapid, and at the same time | 
inexpensive as compared with the price paid for 
stained glass, 

In most cases, where ordinary ground-glass is 
resorted to, either to subdue the light, or to in- | 
terpose a screen to the view from outside, the in- 
treduction of painted glass through this process 
may prove of great advantage; and we under- 
stand from the patentee, Mr. F. Joubert, that it | 
can be produced of any required size or colour. 





IMPROVEMENT OF BROMPTON. 

A CORRESPONDENT “ W. H. Thomas,” writes,— 
“The increased traffic through Brompton to the 
South Kensington Museum, | think, should draw 
the attention of the proper authorities to the 
advantage of removing the rails now enclos- 
ing the pieces of waste ground fronting the 
houses in Brompton-row. This would give a wide 
road, very much improve the property, and be! 
in harmony with the rising neighbourhood sur- 
rounding it. If this communication be instrn- 
mental through your influence in bringing about | 
so great a public improvement, I shall be much 
gratified.” 

We have on several occasions in years gone by 
urged the desirability of improving this road, and 
pointed out the facilities for doing so which exist. | 
The desirability is becoming a necessity, and it is | 
to be hoped that previously to the opening of the | 


j 
| 


jas in 


is to be classified, and it is of the greatest im- 


portance that the instructions in the schedules | 


should be most carefully attended to. The plan 
of the document has been a matter of great study, 
and has been suggested by the experience of ten 
times seven years. In order properly to classify 
important branches of our industry, trades, mauu- 


|factures, &c., it is most necessary that the em- 


ployer should in all cases be distinguished. Ex- 


jample: ‘ carpenter—master,—employs six men 
In the case of firms the number | 


and two boys.” 
of persons employed should be returned by one 
partner only; and we would press most particularly 
upon workers in mines and manufactures, and 


| generally in the arts, that they should describe 


the particular branch of work, and the material, 
“ coal-miner,” “ brass-founder,” “ silk- 
When the trade is much subdivided, 
both trade and branch are to be returned 
thus :—‘* watchmaker—finisher.” Artisans and 
mechanics should state their particular branch 
aud art in business. Weavers should write 
“ silk,” “ worsted,” “ cotton,” &c. before the 
general term. Messengers, porters, labourers, and 
servants, are to be described according to the 


throwster.” 


| nature of their employment on the day the census 
| is taken. 


Persons following no profession, trade, or calling, 


| appears that building operations in the borough 
| still continue to make remarkable progress, and 
that a greatly improved class of cottages is now 
being erected. This, says the report, “ partly arises 
from your Committee having to deal with a more 
intelligent class of builders than in former times; 
and partly from the tenants being more observant 
as to the conveniences with which dwellings are 
provided, and more careful in selecting residences 
where sanitary requirements have been properly 
attended to. In Liverpool a working man may 
now obtain, at a rent fully within his means, a 
house, in which health and decency, even taste, 
can be consulted.” This is much more than can 
be said as yet of London, where working men, 
from want of cottages within their means, are 
obliged, like so many other classes here, to become 
| either lodgers or lodging-house keepers, and in 
dwellings totally unsuitable to occupation by more 
|than a single family. Mr. Hornblower’s boast 
about the independent feeling of Englishmen, and 
| the “insuperable objection in the English mind to 
| occupy a house in common with another,” as “an 
| Englishman’s home is his castle,” may be now a 
j little more applicable to Liverpool than it has 
| been ; but it is ludicrously inapplicable to Lon- 
|don, the gregarious and universal lodging-house 
system of which is intolerable to the very peo- 
ple for whom Mr. Hornblower insinuates that 
this abominable system of herding in common 
may do very well since they (the Scotsmen) have 
|not the “independent” feeling of Englishmen in 
| Such a matter. Mr. Hornblower plainly knows 
{little about the Scottish and French system of 
flat dwellings; but does he, an Englishman, know 
jas little about the very different system of Eng- 
| lish lodging-house keeping ? If so, then he bas 
jindeed much to learn on a subject in which he 
| desires to instruct his professional brethren in 
| Liverpool. Were the English lodging-house sys- 
tem convertible into the Scottish flat-system, it 
would greatly tend to promote self-respect and 
independence of feeling in those who occupy such 
| dwellings. As for those who can obtain and can 





‘and holding no public office, but deriving their | afford to possess separate houses, both Englishmen 


incomes chiefly from land, houses, mines, divi- | and Scotsmen have independence of feeling enough 
dends, interest of money, c., may designate | to prefer them; and it is satisfactory to find that 


| themselves, “landed proprietor,” “ proprietor of|in Liverpool, where small cottages are possible 


iron mines,” &c. Proprietors of houses and persons | within reasonable distance from the centre of 
who have retired from business, may be entered | population, so many improved ones are now being 
thus :—“ retired farmer,” “ retired grocer,’ Ke. | built, as Mr. Rishton reports. In 1860 there 

Persons in alms-houses, after being described as | were erected 1,129, at rents of 12/. to 252. per 
such, should state their previous occupation; and} annum, and 161 at rents below even 12/. The 
against the names of children daily attending | total number of houses built in 1860 was 1,549, 


Exhibition of 1862, if not of the Horticultural ' school, or receiving regular tuition at home, must | equal to the accommodation of a population of 
Gardens in the present year, something effec-| be written “ scholar.” | 9,294. The chief districts in which these houses 
tual will be done. It might be made the most} The proper and careful filling in of the occu- have been built are Kirkdale and Everton. _The 
beautiful road out of London, and a most appro- | piers’ schedules will much assist those engaged | probable cost of all the building operations within 


priate approach to the Museum, the Gardens, and | in the tedious office in gathering the different | the borough in 1860, the reporter estimates at 


the fine neighbourhood arising around them. | 





THE COMING CENSUS. 


Some official-looking printed papers will, ere | 


the close of this week, find their way into every | 
inhabited domicile in the three kingdoms. Many 
ignorant persons will doubtless feel alarmed, and 


dream of rates and taxes ; but the more intelligent | 
| paper. 


will know that all such fears are entirely ground- 
less, and that in filling up the printed forms for 
the National Directory, as we may call it, nothing 
will occur of which the least advantage will be 
or can be taken to affect their pockets in any way, 
or at any future time. In the days of poll-taxes 
it might have been different; but in this country 
there are no such taxes now; and even the lady- 
folks need not be in the least afraid that the 





* Kead by Mr. Gordon Hills, at a mecting of the British 





Archeological Association, already referred to, 


classes together; and, by showing the present 
extent of various kinds of industry, &c., enable 


hereafter to contrast the present with the future. 


Weare glad to observe, in the schedules of 1861, 


the following new and important feature :—“ If 
the house is let or sub-let to different families or 
lodgers, each occupier or Jodger must make a re- 
turn for his portion of the house upon a separate 


Doubtless the enumerators will carefully attend 
to this duty, and when the Registrar-General 
makes his report, we will be enabled to see, 
particularly in the metropolis and large towns, the 
considerable extent to which dwellings are sub- 
divided. This will be a difficult part of the duty 
of the enumerators, but one which we trust will be 
most minutely attended to. 

Valuable as will be the figures obtained by this 
clause of the schedule, it is not sufficient ; for, when 
a house is subdivided, in either town or country, 


| 44,9532, 
A great deal of excitement has been felt at 


| us to compare 1861 with past conditions, and also | Liverpool in consequence of a mistaken rumour 


lthat plague had been imported along with an 
Egyptian Government vessel, which recently put 
into the port under circumstances of distress, as 
|regarded the health of the crew, who had been 
| stupidly brought within reach of the rigours of 
our northern winter without any provision being 
made, in clothing or otherwise, for the difference 
of climate. One series of consequences to the 
poor fellows, who were about 300 in number, 
were bronchial and lung diseases, dysentery, frost- 
bites, and other evils; and, from overcrowding in 
close quarters and filth while sick, typhus fever 
broke out among them. Upwards of thirty had 
to be sent to the Liverpool hospitals. A num- 
ber of hospital attendants were seized with typhus 
fever, and several died, as also did a bath atten- 
dant, where some of the Egyptians went to get a 
bath, Ofthe entire crew of 300 seamen, nine died 
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of dysentery ; but no fatal case of fever occurred 
among them, although they communicated the 
disease to 11 individuals who were brought into 
immediate contact with them, and of whom five 
died. So far as is known, none of these 11 indi- 
viduals have communicated the disease to others. 
Liverpool, so far from being infected with malig- 
nant fever, has a mortality from fever at present, 
it seems, below the average. 





THE PROGRESS OF BUILDING ABOUT 
WORCESTER AND MALVERN., 


Tue following particulars are collected from the 
Worcester Chronicle and other sources :-— 

Worcester Cathedral.—On the exterior, the 
south-eastern transept, which had reached a 
dangerous state of dilapidation, has been restored. 
Internally the same transept has now the true 
character of a transept: the three Italian arches 
which closed it up like a chapel, and which were 
introduced at some time or other to support the 
tottering masonry, have been removed; and the 
transept arch is open from the pavement to the 
apex. Two of the transept walls have been re- 
built and all the windows restored. The latest 
restorations run from the easternmost transepts to 
the east end, and comprise the whole of the walls, 
piers, and windows of the lady chapel, except those 
in the east, which had before undergone restora- 
tion. In taking off the plaster from the walls 
several blocked-up ambries and a staircase in the 
wall have been discovered. A memorial window 
is in preparation, by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham, for the east window of the north aisle 
of the lady chapel. New contracts will shortly 
be entered upon for carrying on the repairs west- 
wards from the lady chapel to the principal tran- 
septs. Mr. Perkins, the architect to the Dean and 


for Malvern. It occupies about 3} acres of land, 
and is provided with two chapels, and a lodge. 
The chapels are connected by a tower surmounted 
by a broach spire. The style is Decorated, and 
the materials are the Malvern-hill rubble for the 
walls and Bath stone dressings. Inthe walls over 
each window throughout the building an arch of 
Cradley stone has been let in. The spire is of 
Bath stone. The roofs are covered in with 
ornamental Staffordshire tiles. The Dissenters’ 
chapel has an internal area of 28 feet 2 inches 
by 17 feet. Its height is about 14 feet to 
the top of the wall, and 28 feet to the 
internal apex of the roof. The Church of England 
chapel has an area of 34 feet by 18 feet; is about 
13 feet 6 inches to the wall plate, and 30 feet to 
the internal apex of the roof. The tower is 36 
feet high, and the spire 36 feet above the tower. 
The architect is Mr. W. H. Knight, of Chelten- 
ham; and the contractors are Messrs. McCann & 
Everal, of Malvern. Mr, A. Wall is clerk of the 
works. The chief of the carving has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. H. Morgan, of Birmingham, 
though some of the bosses of the Dissenters’ 
chapel are by Mr. Wall. The contract for the 
chapels was 2,500/., and for the lodge, gates, and 
laying out of ground, 1,000/. 

The New Malvern and Malvern Link Railway 
Stations.—The new station at the Link (of which 
we have given an illustration) is drawing to 
completion. It is built of the local stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, and contains the usual 
station accommodation, with refreshment-rooms 
,and offices. The Malvern station, for which the 
|design has been prepared by Mr. Elmslie, will 
stand on the site of the line nearest the town. It 
will contain the usual accommodation of a first- 
| class station. The walls of the station will be of 





Chapter, designs and superintends the improve- | red bricks, with Bath stone dressings; and the 
ments. Mr, Bennett is the present contractor. | roof will be high-pitched, and slated with differ- 


St. Andrew's, Worcesier.—This church has for | 


| ently tinted slates in bands. The Malvern Rail- 


some months been under repair. The improve-|way Hotel Company have possessed themselves 
ments consist in nearly rebuilding the east end, | of ‘twenty-two acres of land by purchase, ad- 
putting in an Early Decorated east window, and | jacent to their hotel, and have laid it out in 
new roofing the chancel. It is in contemplation | building lots, divided by broad roads, such as to 
to put in a painted window at the east end. Mr. allow of the erection of villas, with grounds. 
Perkins is the architect, Mr. Bennett the con-| Several of these plots have already been sold. A 
tractor for the stonework, and Mr. Wilson for the | number of other new villas are also now in pro- 
roofing. The sculpture and decoration are by | gress. Some of these are from Mr. Elmslie’s de- 
Mr. Bolton. jsigns. Mr. James Shipway, architect, is super- 

The City and County Bank,—Progress is being | intending the erection of villas on the Chase 


made at the (ross with the foundations of this 
building. The frontage on the Cross will be 
56 feet in length, and the building will run back 
to the east 106 feet. The style is Roman. The 
walls of the Cross and the Avenue fronts, and a 
portion of the side opposite the church, will be of 
stone; the rest chiefly of brick. The stone will 
be obtained from the “Tally-ho” quarry, near 
Bourton-on-the-Hill. The stonework will be 
ashlar; the first story and the quoins rusticated. 
There are three stories with moulded string 
courses beneath the windows of the two upper 
stories. The architect is Mr. E. W. Elmslie, of 
Malvern. Messrs. Wood & Son are the contrac- 
tors, and Mr. Thomas Sutton is clerk of the 
works. 

Barbourne District Church.—This building is 
in progress, and has been carried as high as the 
windows. The architect is Mr. Preedy. 

Broadheath Chapel.—The internal arrange- 
ments of this chapel have undergone some altera- 
tions. These have been effected under Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins, architect. } 

White Ladies Aston Church, near Worcester, 
has been undergoing restoration and enlargement 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. J. Hopkins. 

Cow Honeybourne Church, which was rescued 
from desecration principally through the exertions 
of the local Architectural Society, has likewise 
been partially restored under the direction of the 
same architect. 

Malvern Priory Church.—A great portion of 
the restoration of this edifice has been completed, 
but much still remains to be done. The operations 
have ceased in the nave for the present; and this 
part of the church is used for Divine service. It 
is closed from the tower by hoarding, which fills 
the arch on the nave side of the tower, and from the 
north transept in the same manner. The expense 
of completing the restoration will be considerable, 
and there is room for renewed appeals for farther 
assistance. Upwards of 4,000/. have already been 
spent in the present restorations. The works are 

carried out under Mr. Scott, by Messrs. Pearson & 
Son, of Ross, the contractors. Mr. H. Roome is 
the clerk of works. Th¢é decorations on the ceil- 
ings are by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. 
Malvern New Cemetery.—About a mile from 
the Bell Vue Hotel, and near the Barnard’s. 


estate. Other buildings are in progress at the 
Wells, the Link, and West Malvern, 








STAINED GLASS. 

| Doncaster Parish Church—Mr. Scott having 
| been consulted as to the designs of Messrs. Hard- 
man and Mr. O'Connor, for the Sharpe memorial 
window, and having given his opinion in favour 
of Messrs. Hardman, ‘subject, perhaps, to a few 
little improvements in detail,” the committee last 
week decided, in accordance with Mr. Scott’s 
recommendation, to adopt the design of Messrs. 
Hardman, and entrust that firm with the filling 
in of the window. An amendment to the effect 
that Messrs. Hardman be requested to state what | 
alterations they propose making in their design, 
and that inquiry be made of Mr. Scott whether 
such alterations could not be made in the design 
of Messrs. O’Connor as would be satisfactory to 
him, was, after a lengthened discussion, rejected 
by a majority of 13 to 10. 

St. George’s, Altrincham.—The stained glass 
memorial window, given by Mrs. Holland, has 
just been placed in the east end of St. George’s 
Church, Altrincham, It is in the Grecian style, 
and consists of three lights. The subject of the 
centre light is the Ascension, on one side of which 
is the Baptism of Jesus, and on the other side the 
Last Supper. The window has been executed by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Newhury.—The plans and specifications for the 
new Corn Exchange in this town have been sanc- 
tioned by the Home Secretary, for the raising of 
the sum required, which is 3,400/. The design is 
Italian. The front isto be of Bath stone, with 
pilasters and Corinthian capitals, The principal 
entrance is in the centre, and on each side are 
circular-headed windows. The roof, a great part 
of which is to be covered with glass, will he con- 
structed with circular wooden ribs in one span, 
springing from moulded stone corbels, and the 
spandrels filled in with ornamental ironwork. 
Ventilation is provided by means of louvre boards 
running the whole length of the exchange. The 





green-road, a new cemetery has been constructed 


long, 50 feet wide, and nearly 50 feet high. Mr. 
J. 8. Dodd is the architect. 

Pendleton.—The chief stone of the new schools 
in connection with Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel, 
Pendleton, has been laid. They are to be erected 
in Gardner-street, near to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, from plans drawn by Messrs. Hayley & Sons, 
Manchester, architects. The building will be 
only one story high, in the Gothic style, and of 
red brick, the ornamental work and tracings to 
the windows being of stone. The roof will be of 
open timber. There will be accommodation in the 
schools, according to the Manchester Courier, for 
650 Sunday, and 420 day scholars. The school 
will include a mixed or juvenile school, with four 
class-rooms, lavatories, and lobbies. A master’s 
house, costing about 380/., is also included in the 
estimates. The estimated outlay will be about 
3,200/., which includes 700/., the cost of land and 
law charges, 





COMPETITIONS. 


Saltburn Hotel.—The directors of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, after considering the 
merits of the respective designs for the Saltburn 
Hotel, have awarded the first premium of 50/. to 
Mr. Thomas Naden, of Temple-street, Birming- 
ham; and the second of 30/. to Messrs. Green & 
De Ville, of London. 

Longton Markets.—A correspondent, “ Fair- 
play,” asserts that several sets of designs were 
received with coloured perspectives, although these 
were prohibited. The writer further complains of 
partiality in the ultimate selection (the old story), 
but gives nothing but assertion. 

Eastbourne.—Thirty-six designs were sent in 
competition for the new chapel in the old town of 
Eastbourne, Sussex, lately advertised. Out of 
these, seven were selected for further consideration, 
when one submitted by Mr. Blessley, architect, of 
London and Eastbourne, was adopted, 





THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


Srr,—For the last seven years the progress of 
these works has excited much observation ;—at 
first, the opening of magnificent roads; then the 
clearance of sundry houses in Kensington Gore ; 
next the erection of museums most original in 
bizarrerie of design; and lastly, the laying out, 
or rather the circumvallation, of some 20 acres 
destined for Horticultural Gardens. 

An edict from the Royal Commissioners has 
now decreed that the National Exhibition is to 
occupy the whole area of unappropriated ground 
in juxtaposition with the gardens, and to extend 
the entire length of the south and west ranges. 
The plans have been already published ; therefore 
it is permissible to give an opinion as to the ar- 
rangement and classification of institutions in such 
close proximity 

In the first place, it is assumed that the Exhibi- 
tion building is to be permanent. The solidity of 
the structure in masonry bespeaks it; for it 
would be prodigal, if not worse, to demolish, after 
six months’ service, a colosseum which had been 
raised at the cost of 250,000/.; and that, even 
although the requirements of art in this vast 
metropolis needed not a permanent temple for the 
purposes of collecting and comparing, every tenth 
year, the advances of industry. But, in truth, such 
a temple could be occupied and well filled every 
year; and the reserve of so grand an institute, 
dedicated to useful or competitive objects, would 
not only pay the speculators, but prove a national 
benefit. 

As to the character and style of architecture 
chosen, that has been pronounced on in the 
Builder of last week; and it clearly proves, as 
do also the buildings already erected on the land 
of the Royal Commissioners, that beauty of design 
had no place in the estimation of the authorities. 

So far as the Museum is concerned, there is 
that within which passeth show. It was got up 
hastily, for utilitarian purposes. The Palace of 
Arts and the Horticultural Gardens are totally 
different: they ought to be, if indeed they are 
not designed to be, permanent. 

To form gardens at an enormous expense would 
be idle, if, after a season or two, the whole were to 
be cleared away like the Crystal Palace of 1851; 
and yet, on regarding the position selected, seeing 
that they are surrounded by a 25 feet wall; that 
across the boundary roads they are overshadowed 
by houses 70 feet high ; that dwellings agglomerate 
daily on every side of them; that the towering 
structure on the south will curtain off the meri- 
dian sun; and that the London smoke already 
forfends the bloom of our moss or common rose ;— 
surely it would seem that this is a most question- 





internal dimensions of the building are 160 feet 


able site for a floral garden. 
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For a great international exposition, no site 
could be better adapted : in fact, there is no space 
left within the range of London, without trenching 
upon the parks; and of that we saw the havoc 
perpetrated by the first experiment. 

There are some intrusions made on the Crom- 
well, the Prince’s, and the Exhibition roads, one- 
third part of the width being fenced off throughout 
the whole frontage of the projected buildings ; but 
that we suppose is only a temporary trespass, 
during the progress of the works; for its contin- 
uance Hacer be both a violation of public rights, 
and a breach of faith with builders, who have ex- 
pended large sums in noble ranges which illustrate 
the South Kensington quarter. 

The immediate proximity of the Gardens isa 
convenient arrangement, so far as it will afford a 
popular promenade in all weathers, The invalid 
or valitudinarian will find in the mile of arcade a 
most agreeable solace in winter; and, in summer, 
fashionable crowds may resort thither, if a military 
band be superadded to the statuary, fountains, 
and exotic rarities of Flora. 


2. “It can hardly be placed before the archi- 
tect as an example to be studied.” 
8. “The roof is a pretty puzzle in stone- 
cutting.” 
‘ * “All the rest of the building is positively 
ad,” 
May I ask Mr. Burges to give some reasons for 
these sweeping statements, viz.:— 
1. How, when, and where, it is wonderfully 
over-praised ; with the chapter and page of books 





writer some eighteen years ago, only he proposed 
it to act from within, without external agency :— 
A species of sack, or resembling a large circular 
“portmanteau,” raised on end,—here, probably, 
of leather or India-rubber, slang by a rope, with 
diverging cords ; into which sack the party enters, 
and is lowered by a pulley. In the representation 
a fireman has entered, and lowers it, and the 
machine is large enough to hold three or four at 
once, and a male and female are represented 


of reference that will prove his dictum. | descending together at the “trial.” The writer’s 

2. All the leading architects, from Sir C. Wren | idea was that of a single one kept in a house, 
to Sir C. Barry (both inclusive), have studied it | iuto which a person might get, and descend by a 
with profit. Great men may differ: will Mr.| kind of jack-pulley. A graduating rope might be 





Burges say why they were all wrong ? | held in the hand, as related of the “ cliff” ascent, 
|_ 8. Professor Willis, in a paper read at the! in “The Antiquary.” There are objections to this 
| Institute of Architects, mathematically demon- | idea: it is for others to say whether they are 
strated the construction of the “stone roof: will | insuperable. 

Mr. Burges state what portions are stilla puzzle| It has been well said, that “escapes” from fire 
to him ? |should presuppose want of presence of mind 
| 4 When a thing is “bad,” it is generally | through alarm; but the contingency is so dread- 
_ negatively so: will Mr. Burges detail his proofs ful, that persons should discipline their minds by 
|for asserting that this “building is positively| acquaintance with the openings and details of 


Viewed, then, as the accomplishment of a great, bad.” | escape, including moving as near the ground as 
public necessity, and as a model to which other na-| I respectfully await his candid reply, | possible in case of its occurrence. D. F. 
tions, having already deferred, will look withsome Trinity College, Cambridge. M. A 


interest; surely the plan and design of the intended 


building ought to be, if not illustrious, at least | 


faultless; and, above all, it ought to be of an en- 
during character. A palace of Aladdin, a dissolving 
view, a crystal bubble, to be blown into splendour, 
only to burst on the decline of a summer’s sun, 
would be a needless waste of national resources, a 
profanation of the taste and talent of the age, and 
®& wanton outrage upon most valuable grounds 
which have hitherto been always agreeable to 
look upon, QuonDaM. 





THE DESCENDANTS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ A. B.,”’ in his inte- 
resting notes on “ Descendants of Eminent British 
Worthies,” falls into a mistake in saying that Sir 
Walter Scott’s “race” “has perished,” and also 


that “those of but slight relationship inherit his) 


land and title.’ Now, not only bas Sir Walter 
Scott a direct descendant living, but at the same 
time the title is extinct at present. A few words 
will explain this. 
Walter Scott is Mary Monica Scott, the daughter 
of Mr. Hope Scott, the eminent Parliamentary 
counsel, and Charlotte, the daughter of Lockhart, 
who, as all the world knows, was Scott’s son-in- 


law, having married Sir Walter’s eldest daughter | 


Sophia. Mary Monica Scott is the only surviving 


daughter of the late Mrs. Hope Scott; for, | 


although a son and several other daughters were 
born, they died prematurely. Miss Hope Scott, 
who is now about nine years of age, is, therefore, 
the great-grandchild of Sir Walter Scott by the 


The representative of Sir | 








TIBOR sms gue ; THE MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE. 
THE NUMBERING OF METROPOLITAN | gimp A very cursory view of the Anston quar- 


DWELLINGS. | Ties, whence the stone used in the Houses of Par- 
Havin been lately called upon in connection | liament was excavated, will account for the dila- 
with certain inquiries to visit several houses in| pidation of the Palace at Westminster. 
streets erected before the passing of the Metro-| The face of the stone in the quarries exhibits 
politan Building Act, I find much difficulty caused | at irregular distances perpendicular sand cracks 
by the irregular numbering of the houses. In| extending the whole depth of the quarries, and 
some streets the numbers are so confused that, | separating the stone into large masses, 30, 40, 
| even in the daytime, it is not easy to find them. | and 50 feet square. On each side of these sand 
| In some streets there are three and more similar | cracks the stone is soft, and crumbles away ; and, 
numbers, and halves and quarters of the same /at the distance of 12 to 24 inches, it becomes 
| figure. | again hard and flinty. There are also a top and 
In my own case, in the house which I occupy, | bottom bed of the stone much softer than the 
|although the street, is of no great extent, there | general mass of the workable stone, which is in- 
are two Nos. 20, a 20}, and two Nos. 16. The) exhaustible in quantity, and equal in durability 
trouble to the postman is considerable, and the | to any magnesian limestone in existence. 
wrong delivery of letters frequent, notwithstand-| In conversation with some men who had worked 
ing the care of these functionaries. In connection | for many years in the quarries, I learnt that it 
with my No. 20 the matter is made worse than | was notorious that much stone unfit for external 
usual, for my name is a common one, and the| work had been sent to London ; and I observed in 
occupier of the other No. 20 seems to have the | the quarries, when I visited them recently, several 
same. The postmen feel that a careful revision of| refuse blocks, one end of which was decaying, 
the numbers of several streets is much required ;| whilst the other end was perfectly hard. 
and it is to be hoped that the mention of these} Without imputing any wilful neglect to the 
circumstances in your pages will cause the sub- | architect or inspectors of the works then in pro- 
| ject to be taken notice of by the authorities, and | gress, I cannot help thinking that, if a more strict 
will lead them to devise measures which will} examination of the stone supplied by the con- 
‘make the numbering of the streets of this vast | tractors had been exercised, we should not now 
metropolis as perfect as possible. | have to lament the dilapidation so prevalent in 
| the Houses of Parliament. 
I have no interest in the Anston stone quarries, 
: oti wt and my sole object in this communication is the 
FIRE ESCAPES. | elucidation of the truth. G.. E.- ake 


OxeE No. 20. 








female side, and is the heiress of Abbotsford | A LATE number of a pictorial American paper 
House and estate; her father, Mr. Hope Scott, | contained a representation of experiments made 


being merely administrator or tutor in respect to | with “ fire escapes,” from the front of a “seven- THE STAGE, 


innate 


the property at present. Should Mary Monica 
Scott die without issue, then the property, but 
not the title, willrevert to the nephew or nephews 
of Sir Walter Scott, the sons of his eldest bro- 
ther, who, I believe, are at present resident in 
America, or some of the other colonies. Thus, 
although “the hope of founding a family ” in the 
direct male line, as Lockhart observes, “died with 
him,” there is still a hope, which all will cherish, 
that this child, the sole living link that remains of 
the great minstrel’s house and family, may grow 
up to woman’s estate, and perpetuate the “ race” 
which has already suffered such adverse fate. 
TWEEDSIDE. 





AN OPINION OF KING’S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 

Our facetious friend, Mr. Wm. Burges, in his 
lecture at the Architectural Photographic Exhi- 
bition (anfe, p. 192), admires “a mock tourna- 
ment between a man seated on a hog and a woman 
on acock,” when sculptured in Mediwval masonry, 
but makes fun with his usual “ fiizziness” (what- 
ever that may mean) of “two acrobatic indi- 
viduals” carved in the details of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

In other words, he admires, with the rapturous 
candour of Gothic men, grotesque and hideous 
(and often obscene) details in Mediwval work, but 
holds up Classic angels to general reprobation. 

May I inquire if that be fair criticism, which 
tends to elevate the study of architecture ? 

In the same style he descants upon King’s 
College Chapel, in Cambridge, but does so merely 
dogmatically. He says it is, 

1. “ That wonderfully over-praised building.” 


| storied hotel.” Royal Italian Opera.—Mr. Gye opened his new 
| here. ;season on Tuesday evening last with the “ Pro- 
1. A “sheet,” or tarpaulin, or rug—materials | phéte,” and a house full to the ceiling. It is more 
|not known,—apparently about 15 feet square, | than likely that he will remain without rivalry, 
| held by several persons, for the party to be rescued | the manager of “ Her Majesty’s” giving no sign, 
'to jump into; and a fireman is represented—in | Madame Czillag (Fides) is justifying all we hoped 
|rather too professional an attitude—doing so.|from her. Tamberlik is in admirable voice, and 
| Some courage would be required; but the dread- | the whole opera, indeed, is faultlessly performed. 
| ful immediate alternative, with the certainty of | ‘Ihe scenery is of striking beauty. Although pro- 
being safely caught, might brace the most timid | duced last year it must be considered as quite new 
mind. Might not our fire escapes, and especially | —only a few nights having elapsed after its pro- 
engines, where the additional weight and incon- | duction before the close of the season. The opening 
venience would be little, be furnished with these ? | scene, the winter scene for the skaters, and the 
2. Italian (I am pretty certain,—else French— | interior of the cathedral arranged for the coro- 
not having the paper before me) “ ladders ”—long, | nation, are admirable specimens of scenic art. The 
light, flexible, and extensible—say 25 yards, ap- | subscription for the season, we are glad to hear, 
pearing to fasten by prongs, or grapnels, to the | is a very good one. 
walls, up and down which firemen move with| Zhe Ilaymarket Theatire.—Some very pretty 
celerity. jand effective landseape scenery has been painted 
3. A “sliding” escape, similar to that best,| by Mr. Frederick Fenton for Mr. Buckstone’s re- 
perhaps, of ours, out of which a person cannot fall | vival of “The Miller and his Men ;”—especially 
after entering. Strange to say, however, this | the first, a view on the Elbe, Bohemia, with Cot- 
appears to be a close tube, with no perceptible | tage of Kelmar; and the Interior of the Robbers’ 
orifices, though there may be minute ones; resem-|Cuve beneath the hill, with a “ive” water- 
bling a gigantic elongated chimney-pot, rendering | fall of no ordinary extent at the back. “The 
the idea of suffocation, spite of any rapidity of | Millerand his Men ” recalls those days when “ cha- 
transit, more than problemati¢al. If there be a/ racters,” a penny plain, and twopence coloured, 
reason for this imperviousness, it is probably that| were the delight ef boyhood. Every word of it 
from the fabric being rendered anti-combustible, | must be recollected by thousands, but this evi- 
with chloride of zine, or potash, Xc., the “ patient ”| dently does not interfere with the success of the 
might escape any outburst of flime. | revival, which seems to be unquestionable. . A 
Whilst on this head, the sliding escape may| Duke in Difficulties” inereases in popularity. 
be flexible (canvas and ladder “sticks” roll-| Many ill-natured things have been said about it 
ing up), and kept in houses for letting down ; the | most unjustly. , It is to some extent wrongly cast. 
writer having descended in such a one, from! Mr. Compton, for instance, good actor as he is, is 
curiosity, upwards of forty years ago. |altogether out of place as the lady-killing Belle- 
Lastly, an idea which actually occurred to the |cour. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Clark, and Mrs, Stirling 


Some particulars may be useful 














% lefiers to which I referred. If they, on seeing them, 
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are, on the other hand, excellent. The opening of 
the second act, the Ruins of Waldstein, with a Royal 
Pic-nic, is a picture worth seeing. 





DISCOUNTS TO ARCHITECTS. 

Srz,—I beg to recommend to architects the fol- 
lowing form of reply to tradesmen whose letters, 
similar to one I inclose, are a constant and serious 
nuisance. K fe oA: . 

** Sir,—Your letter offering a commission upon orders 
obtained for you by me I have placed in a pigeon-hole 
specially devoted to ‘inswifs:’ the next I shall forward 
to the Builder. Your obedient servant.” 





Sirn,—One or two letters have appeared in your 
columns on the subject of trade discounts, as allowed to 
architects. 

Discounts are given to the trade, as I understand the 
matter, on the principle that the trade is entitled to 
wholesale prices, while the public is only entitled to the 
retail prices; and 1 presume the reason for tts distinc- 
tion is, that builders and others in the building trade 
require larger quantities of bricks, lime, glass, timber, 
tiles, ironmongery, &c., than the public does, and are 
more likely to repeat their orders: the orders thus being 
ona larger scale, and more frequent, can be executed 
with greater economy by the dealer in building materials ; 
and part of this benefit is conferred on the builder who 
gives the order. 

Now, if my statement of principles be correct, why is 
not a surveyor, in his degree, entitled to a trade discount 
as much asa builder? Does not he, perhaps ina smaller 
way, repeat bis orders, and order larger quantities ata 
time than the public? Perhaps the trade discount should 
ve less to him as his transactions may be smaller; but in | 
his degree he—as between himself and the dealer in build- | 
ing materia's—is surely entitled to a discount? As be- 
tween the surveyor and his employer, I admit, another 
question arises ; but this question is one simply of honest 
dealing, and must he left for each surveyor to settle be- 
tween himself and his employer; the best way being, in 
my Opinion, to give the employer the benefit of any dis- 
count procured, and charge the employer for any addi- 
tional trouble the surveyor may have incurred ‘in pro- 
curing it. E. g., it is a convenience and also an economy 
in many contracts to reserve, say, the tiles for pave- 
ments, the plate class, the ornamental iron-work, &c., 
and supply these to the contractor when wanted. Re- 
serving thest involves the architect or surveyor in addi- 
tional trouble. Let him procure the things reserved for 
his employer at the lowest rate he can, and charge for his 
additional trouble. 


Institute, at my letter, as a reflection either upon archi- 
tects in general ‘or upon the Institute in particular. 
Amongst the numberless requests for discounts I have 
received from people practising as architects, I believe I 
have never had a single application from a member of the 
Institute. The conditions of membership at once disprove 
such a suspicion, and my proposal to further extend the 
operation of the Institute to check ‘the practice clearly 
exempts me from the charge of having cast the slightest 
reflection upon any of its members. 

I have received, since writing my letter of March 2nd, 
two or three fresh applications from architects for dis- 
counts ; and it was only this morning’s post that brought 
me a letter from an architect concluding as follows, viz., 
—‘‘I suppose you allow architects the usual commission 
on all work.’’? Does the word “ usual’? mean anything 
or not? And, again, I ask, is it a good thing for the pro- 
fession to be supporting a number of men on the direct 
plunder of the public? I, as a manufacturer, know that I 
suffer from it in a variety of ways, as does every member 
of the architectural profession without knowing it, or 
having the pene | of knowing it. Great social evils 
can only be checked by active co-operation; but every 
individual is responsible for his share of assistance in their 
exposure, Will the Institute carry out the principle of 
checking surreptitious commissions upon which they have 
worked to a certain extent with success ? or is every one 
who exposes them to be called in question ? 

Every man who allows a discount to architects could 
afford to supply the public with his manufacture at a pro- 
portionately lower cost ; or, in other words, he is increas- 
ing the cost of his production to the public by exactly the 
amount he is able to take off to the architect. The ques- 
tion is put in a clear and intelligible light when a manu- 
facturer is instructed to add, over and above his ordinary 
rates of charge, so much to his estimates, to remunerate 
the architect “for bis trouble in corresponding with you.” 
Whether such proceedings take place is simply a matter 
of fact known only by those under whose cognizance they 
come ; but the question of their importance®to the profes- 

sion, of their influence on the social standing of the 
profession, and the power and means the profession has 
of checking them, can only be justly considered by such 
a co-operative body as the Royal Institute of British 
architects. Wat Tycer. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PLAIN 
AND ORNAMENTED Bricks, Siass, TILEs, anD 
Quvarrirs.—H. JT. Green, Moreton, and S. B. 
Wright, Parkfields, Barlaston, Staffordshire. Dated 
30th April, 1860.—This invention consists, under 
one modification, of a revolving screen with a self- 





Assume that we hasten the commencement and there- 
fore the completion of the work, that we economise or | 
otherwise benefit our employers, and what other than | 
some such courses, as men doing the best we can for our | 
employers, are open to us * 

If it were not that the dealers in building materials, &c., 
make a mystery about their discounts, as if there was | 
really something under-hand in the matter, such transac- 


tions as I have described would never be confounded with | 
that back-stair business, into which endeavours have been | 
made to draw all of us doubtiess: I mean, the receiving | 


a per-centage from builders employed by us. A per- | 
centage from a builder is doubtless money drawn! 
surreptitiously out of the pockets of our employers; as | 
was, indeed, remarkably instanced some seven or eight 

years ago, when a builder, who had for the first time | 
given me in an estimate for a job, on understanding that | 
I expected no money from him, at once reduced his esti- | 
mate by 5 per cent., saying he had put on that amount! 
forme! Another builder I recollect, who, having been | 
at work for me for three fourths of a year, ought to have | 
known better, actually sent me in, ‘‘to begin the year 
with,’’a scale of per-centages he proposed to allow me, 
under different circumstances; the least per-centage, if 
I recollect rightly, being for contract work procured in 
competition, the largest for jobbing and day-work! But 
surely, receiving a trade discount from dealers in building 
materia's, openly accounted for between ourselves and 
our employers, is not only altogether different from such 
transactions as these last, but is receiving something we 
are, each in our degree, fully entitled to, from the dealers 
in building materials, which, as doing the best for our 
employers, we are bound to procure for their benefit. For 
the dealers to object to it, indeed, is, in my opinion, 
merely for them to stand in their own way, as they are 
thus interposing neediess difficulties in the way of the 
public getting their work done in the most advantageous 
manner to itself; and we all know thatit is the interest of 
the seller to put every possible facility in the way of the 
bnyer. An ArcuHITECT AND Surveyor, 


Sir,—Mr. Kerr’s letter, headed “* Wat Tyler,” which 1 
have but just noticed in the Builder, of the 30th March, is 
the first intimation I have had of my letter in the Builder, 
of the 2nd March, having been noticed by the Institute.* In 
cases where any personal question is involved, I have just 
as much objection as Mr. Kerr can have to aconymous | 
communications, But in this instance there appear to | 
me several reasons justifying my refusing to divulge my 
name. My good faith, is, I think, sufficiently guaranteed 
by my name being known to yourself; and I wish to avoid 


adjusting or elastic roll-squeezer tofecd theclay into 
a pug-mill, as heretofore used, and of a combination 
of two, three, or more such pug-mills, by means of 
which two, three, or more streams of clay are de- 
livered into a chamber with adjustable partitions 
or tongues, the bottom of which is, by preference, 
composed of revolving rolls (such as have been 
heretofore used in working clay), which, carrying 
the clays past the tongues, forms them into sheets 
of the thickness of the space between the tongues 
and the surface of the rolls: these streams of 
clay are then carried between the jaws of the 
rolls, and squeezed together and united into one 
compact stream. If bricks are required, the clays 
are propelled by the rolls, as in other brick 
machines working by rolls, through a die of 
peculiar construction. 

Constrectine Brick WALis, AND ORNAMENT- 
ING THE MATERIALS TO BE USED FOR THE SAME.— 
W. Basford, Burslem. Dated 12th May, 1860.— 
The first part of this invention consists in con- 
structing walls so that their interior or exterior 
or both faces shall be composed of materials more 
even and permanent in colour, and more suitable 
for resisting the action of the weather, than those 
ordinarily employed. The patentee effects this by 
using small slabs or bricks of a better material, 
and prepared in a superior manner to ordinary 
bricks. These slabs are of two kinds: the one has 
a sectional area equal to that of the ordinary 
header brick : the cther has a sectional area equal 
to the face of a stretcher brick. He calls these 
the improved header and stretcher faces, or face 
bricks. Their thickness varies according to their 
application, being from 1 inch to 3 inches, or even 
more. He makes use of one or both of these bricks, 
as may be wished, or according to the kind of wall 
built. In the next part of the invention he pro- 
poses to rabbet or recess either the two front 





the saspicion involved by a much tuo common practice 
of discussions of this kind being made a mere excuse fer | 
publicity. I could not publish my name and business 

without casting a reflection on my brother manufacturers 

of kindred cratt, who deem it right to allow discounts to 

architects; and, furthermore, it is scarcely just to ask 

me, for the sake of a mere matter of etiquette, to alienate 

from mysclf several of my customers. 

However much Mr. Kerr may doubt the justice of my 
charges, it must after all be a matter of fact whether 
they are true or false. I did not make a single statement 
of a “‘random”’ or indefinite character, but merely 
curonicled the fact of certain communications havin 
been made to me; and, if my fac’s are doubted, I shall be 
quite willing to pnt myself in communication with Mr. 
Kerr or Proje: sor Donaldson ; and, if they think it would 
not involve me in a breach of good faith, show them the 





t#hk my statements were in the slightest degree exagge- 
rated, 1 shall feel that they will be perfectly warranted in 
callbg epou me for a public explanation. I cannot think 
any one is justified in taking umbrage, on behalf of the 


corners or all the corners of the stretcher brick, 
according as he is about to line one or both faces 
of the wall ; so that, when two bricks come together, 
he is enabled to place one of the face headers 
within the recess formed by the two rabbeted 
corners of the bricks, which not only produces the 
effect of an ornamental face, but forms a complete 
cover to the joints of the bricks. By causing the 
face to project from the rabbeted recess, and 
placing another stretcher face along the ordinary 
stretcher brick, so as to come flush with the front 
face, the whole of the wall may be faced with the 
improved slabs, 

PorTaBLeE Britprncs.— J. Chesterton, Lei- 
cester. Dated 13th September, 1860. Bars of 
angle-iron are used for connecting together the 
panels, sheets, or plates of which the walls or sides 





* “Wat Tyler”? does not read his Builder, 


* From the Engineer's lists. 





and roofs of the buildings are composed, as well as 
supporting the rafters or joists of the flooring and 
the roofs. The patentee constructs the walls of 
panels, plates, or sheets of zinc, iron, or other 
suitable metallic or non-metallic material, plain or 
corrugated, and to the vertical and horizontal 
edges of the said panels or plates he attaches, by 
riveting, or otherwise, bars of angle-iron. The 
invention cannot be described in detail without 
reference to the drawings, 

Iron and Cast-Iron Dwetiine-Hovsts. — 
A. Tronchon, Paris. Dated 15th September, 1860. 
This invention consists in employing cases about 
20 inches in height in the form of a rectangular 
parallelogram of cast-iron, corresponding to walls 
of 20 inches, 16 inches, or 8 inches in thickness, 
according to the height and size of the house 
to be constructed. These cases are without a 
bottom, and are superposed like free stones, 
and may be plain or ornamental as required. 
The large openings are formed by cases sup- 
ported by internal frames, and these cases 
form the thickness of the walls. To avoid the 
too great expansion of the iron by heat, and 
also its sonorousness, the spaces between the sides 
of the cases are filled with earth, sand, or other 
suitable substances. The internal walls and par- 
titions may be formed of two metal plates placed 
parallel, and strongly joined together. The open- 
ings are furnished with metal frames or casings 
having rabbets formed in them. The floors are 
made of T-form iron pieces, adjusted to the cast- 
iron frames by bearings, so as to be supported on 
each of the two sides of the same case. 

Bricks, Titrs, &c.—P. Effertz, Manchester. 
Dated 28th August, 1860, The machinery purifies, 
mixes, and raises the clay by means of screwed and 
spiral knives, and presses the material so prepared 
into appropriate moulds in the following manner:— 
The freshly dug clay is passed into a hopper 
which opens into the machine. This hopper has 
in its interior, near an opening at the bottom, a 
shaft with revolving combs or beaters, by means 
of which the clay, partly prepared in this way, is 
pressed into an elevator close to the opening, and 
effects the supplying to the spiral knives, which 
are enclosed in an elliptical vessel called an ele- 
vator, in which above the knives is a grate or grid 
for the detention of stones and other objectionable 
matter. The knives raise the clay which has been 
conveyed from the hopper through the grate into 
a drawer which runs in grooves in the elevator. 
After the drawer has been pushed forward the 
clay is removed out over the mould, which is close 
to, and at the same elevation as, the elevator, and 
is then pressed into the mould by means of a 
closely-fitting piston or presser; when, according 
to the size of the machine, from two to ten bricks 
may be formed in the moulds. After the pressure 
the piston is removed out of the drawer, when the 
latter moves back again over the elevator to be 
filled afresh. During the time of re-filling, the 
piston goes down a second time ; and, when coming 
up again, the bricks are raised in conjunction with 
a type which, during the pressure, forins the bottom 
of the moulds. The bricks are now pushed out 
by the again approaching drawer, on to an endless 
apron, and are then rolled off, by means of a 
ratchet wheel, on to the adjoining roller table of 
the waggon. By means of this combination one 
or two men are said to be capable of transporting 
from 200 to 500 bricks to the drying places with- 
out touching them. 





Books Heceibed, 
Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. 1860. Edited 
by G. W. Hastines, LL.B., General Secretary 
of the Association. London: Parkers & Bourne, 
West Strand. 1861. 
Socrat science embraces the whole community 
of a nation in one all-comprehensive view: it 
quite as much affects the rich as the poor, the 
high as the low. It even transcends the limits of 
separate nations, and has just pretensions to an 
international status, as the true regulator of social 
intercourse between one people and another. The 
questions involved in the pursuit and progress of 
this noble and most important—we had almost 
said this highest—branch of human science,—the 
science of ourselves—the true nosce-teipsum, secu- 
larly speaking,—are not mere poor man’s ques- 
tions, therefore; although the science comprises 
every poor man’s question within its extensive 
grasp. Many questions in social science have 
nothing specially or directly to do with the 
state or prospects of the poor, although in truth 
there is no single question within its limits 





with which both poor and rich have not indi- 
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rectly and ultimately to do. Neither has social 
science anything specially or directly to do with 
that bastard science which has so long usurped its 
name; although indirectly it may, some time or 
other, be called upon even to consider ifs errors, 
and its truths as well,—for “ Socialism,” so called, 
is a hypothetical and erroneous science which 
could not have been reared unless its errors had 
been mixed and cemented with important truths, 
even while based fundamentally on totally mis- 
taken ideas of the natural constitution of man, as 
a living organism, possessed by energetic, active, 
regulative, self-originating forces, and not a passive 
creaturely result of mere organization, totally at 
the mercy of outward circumstances, and plastically 
and entirely moulded by them. 

The grand objects of social science may be 
gathered from a brief summary of some of those 
questions and objects which “ The National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science,” whose 
“ Transactions ” in 1860 we are about to speak of, 
have in view. 

This ass:ciation was established in 1857, under | 
the presidency of Lord Brougham, to aid in the 
general development of social science; to guide 
the public mind to the best practical means of 
promoting the amendment of the law, the advance- 
ment of education, the prevention and repression 
of crime, the reformation of criminals, the adop- 
tion of sanitary regulations, and the diffusion of 
sound principles on all questions of social economy. 
The association aims to bring together the varions | 
societies and individuals who are engaged or in- 
terested in furthering these objects; and, without 
trenching upon independent exertions, seeks to 
elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to 
clear up doubts, to harmonize discordant opinions, 
and to afford a common ground for the inter- 
change of trustworthy information on the great 
social problems of the day. 

Of its several annual meetings, and the valuable 
papers read at these, we have, ere now, given ac- | 
counts in the Builder. The association met at 
Birmingham in 1857; at Liverpool in 1858; at 
Bradford in 1859; and at Glasgow in 1860. It is 
the record of the Glasgow meeting we have here 
before us. In August of the present year the asso- 
diation will mectin Dublin. Various branches and 
local associations have been, and are being formed, 
as at Liverpool, Bradford, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and even Constantinople. Efforts are being made 
to establish others, as at Brighton. There are also 
societies formed in connection with the association, 
one of which is the Workhouse Visiting Society, 
of which the Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., is the pre- | 
sident, and Miss Louisa Twining, the secretary :* | 
another is the Society for Promoting the Indus- 
trial Employment of Women, of which the Earl of | 
Shaftesbury is the president, and Miss Jane Crowe | 
the secretary. 

The volume of Transactions of the Social Science 
Association for 1860 contains, besides an introduc- 
tion by the editor, a sermon preached before the | 
association in the High Church, or Cathedral, at | 
Glasgow, by the Rev. John Robertson, D.D., on “The | 
Kingdom of God,” and the Opening Address by | 





| 


are given at length in the volume, which extends 
to 900 pages, including a useful index and a 
laborious summary of numerous minor papers. 





VARIORUM. 
** PEOPLE whom we have never Met” is the title 
of a lecture delivered in the General Post-office 
Reading-room, by Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, and 
now printed.* Ifall their lectures have been as 
good as this, the members have reason to be satis- 
fied. With a pleasant pen and good memory Mr. 
Scudamore introduces his readers to the troll, 
dryad, faun, peri, fairy, brownie, nix, and cobold 
of the poets. To enter fairy land usefully,— 
“ Imagination needs must stir, 
And we may well believe, 
Minds which have nothing to confer 
Have little to perceive.’’ 
The spirit land is never empty, though its bowers 
often change owners :— 
**So long as the heart has cravings which the visible 
world cannot satisfy ; so long as the execution by human 
instruments falls short of the conception by human 


| minds; so long as anticipation transcends enjoyment, and 


weariness follows on success ;—so long will;man imagine 
to himself a land in which no bitter dreg can dash the 


| cup of pleasure; so long will he picture to himself that 
bright and happy world, store it with whatever he most | 
values and admires, endow its inhabitants with whatever | 


he can conceive of power, majesty, and beauty, and 
exuit mn the hope, nay, in the conviction, that they will 
not always be *‘ People whom he has never met.’ ”” 

* Ventilation of Coal Mines,” by a Colliery Ma- 
nager (Simpkin & Marshall), although not very 


| well written, contains, in sixteen pages, a great 
| deal of sound sense, and deserves the consideration 


of all who are interested._——A very useful idea is | 
being well carried out in “‘ Low’s Quarterly Index | 
to Current Literature” (Sampson Low & Son, 
Ludgate-hill, publishers), of which the eighth) 


j 


| quarterly part has just been issued. It contains a} 


good selection of titles, &c., of the more important | 
subjects treated of in new books and in the chief 
reviews, magazines, and journals of the day. The 
quarterly reviews referred to are the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, British, London, North British, North 
American, and Westminster; the monthlies, Black- 
wood, Gentleman’s, Fraser’s, United Service, 
Bentley’s, New Monthly, Dublin University, Mac- 
millan’s, and Cornhill; weeklies, Athenzum, 
Literary Gazette, Critic, Saturday Review, Ex- 


aminer, Spectator, Builder, Economist, and Gar- | 


deners’ Chronicle; daily, the Times; occasional, 
the Transactions of learned Societies, Reports, an 
Parliamentary Papers. Of the manner in whic 
the Index is made up we may give the following 
as an example :— 
Stone for building: production of.... Builder, p. 761. 
Weight of... Architects’ Institute Papers, 1860. 
» Work, decay: Times, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 20, 24, 
Dec. 25; Builder, p. 761; Corn- 
hill Magazine, Dec., p. 712. 





° 
Mliscellanen. 

Liverroot Society oF Fine Arts.—Mr. H. 
P. Horner delivered an interesting lecture on 
“ Architecture in Outline,” at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street, on Tuesday evening in last 


Giascow ARcHROLOGICAL Society. — The 
monthly meeting of this society was held last 
week, Mr. Galloway in the chair, when a paper 
was read by Dr. Scoular, on “Celtic Mythology.” 
A short communication was also read by Mr. Neil, 
entitled, “Notes of some instances of Volunteer 
Services of the Inhabitants of Glasgow.” 

PLATE-ENGRAVING IN ReLIE¥.—A new process 
of engraving, termed Chrisotipy, has been invented 
by M. Firmin Didot, the object of which is to 
transform a plate engraved in the ordinary manner 
(en creuz) into a relief, in which the subject can 
be printed on the usual printing-press, or surface- 
printed. 

A New Bripce ror Brackrriars.—In the 
London Court of Common Council, last week, a 
report recommending that Blackfriars-bridge be 
demolished and a new one built was adopted, by a 
|majority of 72 to 47. The committee are of 

opinion, after taking advice of some of the leading 
engineers, that the present bridge is so hopelessly 
| unsound at the foundations that it will cost much 
| more in the long run to maintain it than to build 
another. Two amendments, proposing, in the first 
place, a competition for designs and estimates, 
were rejected. 
Tuer Hantey Scuoou or Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school has been held; the Mayor 
| presiding. The hall was crowded. The local 
| building called the British School is to be pur- 
chased for the exclusive use of the School of Art. 
|The Mayor congratulated the meeting on the 
| satisfactory state of the school. The report stated 
| that the attendance of the pupils had continued 
firm, and that the total number shows an increase 
on the previous year. The works sent to London 
for the national competition held in May last proved 
highly creditable to the school, and as successful 
as at the former competition, the Queen’s prize 
having been awarded to seven out of thirteen. 
For three years in succession the maximum amount 
|of prizes has been reached. The statement of 
}accounts showed, donations and subscriptions, 
| 130/. Os. 6d.; fees from students, 125/. 14s. : total, 
287/. 2s.6d. The total expenditure had amounted 
| to 3192. 15s. 53d. 
| “Liqum Gas:” a Lanp PLOWING WITH OIL. 
| —A correspondent of the Times, in describing the 
joil springs in Pennsylvania, of which we some 
|time since gave an account, says :—“ The wells 
jare mere holes in the ground, about 6 inches in 
|diameter. They are dug by driving cast-iron 
pipes, 4 inches inside diameter, to the rock, vary- 
ing in depth from 10 to 60 feet. After finding 
a ‘good show ’ of oil, a pump is put into the well, 
driven by steam, and the oil and water pumped 
into large vats holding a hundred barrels each, the 
oil rising to the top while the water is drawn off 
at the bottom. The crude oil is sold readily at 
1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. sterling per gallon at the well, 
and the barrels paid for extra. It makes a better 
light when refined than any other burning fluid I 
have ever seen—second only to best coal gas, with 
/no liability to explode like many illuminating 
| fluids. It is also in its raw state an excellent 
jlubricator. The phenomena produced upon open- 
‘ing some of these wells are very singular. One 








Broug ; y importar Wi seuak ; is society. 
Lord Brougham ; many other important addresses weck, to the members of this society. Mr. Thomas | opened at Tidionte, a week ago, spouted the oil 


and papers, including an address on Jurisprudence, | 
by the Lord-Advocate,—on Education, by Sir | 


James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.,—on Punishment | erick Young has forwarded to us a communication | 


and Reformation, by the Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., | 
and on Social Economy, by Sir James Emerson | 
Tennant ; se'ect papers, notices of papers, &c.,— | 
on Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law, 
mercantile, proprietary, international, &c.,—on 
Education, upper and middle class, as well as 
public, elementary, and other forms,—on Punish- 
ment and Reformation, including the treatment 
of offenders, reformatory and industrial schools, 
drunkenness, &c.,—on Public Health, with an 
address by Edwin Chadwick, C.B., and including 
papers on the Influence of the Construction of 
Houses and Towns on Public Health, measures 
for its improvement, hospitals and epidemical 
diseases, &c.,—and on Social Economy, including 
labour and capital, the condition of the working 
classes, industrial employment of women, poor-law 
and charitable relief, &e. 

Many of these papers, as well as the addresses, 


* We may here reiterate that, under the auspices of this 
Society, an Indastriat Home for Young Women has been 
opened at 22, New Urmond-street, under the sanction of 
the Bishop of London; the management being carried on 
by a sub-committee of the Workhouse Visiting Society. 
In this home, girls of 15 to 25 years of age are received 
from workhouses, and trained for service, taught needle- 
work, &c., and are thus happily rescued from pauperism 
and depravity. Contributions for this most excellent 
object are earnestly requested. For 4s. weekly, or 10/.a 
year, any one can recommend an inmate to the Home. 
The secretary, Miss Twining, receives contributions at the 
Society’s office, 3, Waterloo-street, 8.W. 





Duncan presided. 
Sream on Common Roaps.—Mr. George Fred- 


in reply to the letter from the Secretary of Bray’s 
Traction Engine Company in a previous number, 


giving his reasons for omitting mention of Bray’s | 


machine in his book, and denying that his interests 
are in any way identified with the “ Endless Rail- 
way.” These reasons would not be satisfactory to 
the Company, and would lead to a controversy, 
for which we could not afford room. 

A, Srreet TRaMWay aT Satrorp. — The 


municipal authorities of Salford have resolved to | 


allow Mr. John Greenwood, of Pendleton, to lay 
down, on Haworth’s patent perambulating prin- 
ciple, of which we have before spoken, an iron 
tramway for omnibuses, from Windsor-bridge to 
Albert-bridge. The principle of Haworth’s patent 
is regarded by the Salford committee, to whom 
the matter was referred, as being preferable to 
Train’s. It seems to be scarcely so simple, how- 
ever, although it has the advantage of being 
available for all vehicles to which a perambulating 
guide-wheel for the middle rail can be applied ; 
such vehicles requiring no flange wheels in this 
case, although the side tramways are level with 
the road. The guide-wheel runs in a groove 
9-16ths of an inch wide, in the centre rail on the 
road, and can be depressed so as to enter the 
groove, or raised so as to be free of it, so that the 
vehicle can either run on or off the tramways, at 
the pleasure of the driver. 


* Griffith, Langley-street, Long.acre. 





1861. 


/and water to the height of 60 feet, forced by the 
| gas, the generation of which seems at all times to 
|be going on. The supply seems inexhaustible. 
| Wells that commenced pumping at the rate of 160 
gallons per day are now pumping six or seven 
times that amount. The demand seems to augment 
| with the supply.” This oil is evidently much the 
|same with those mineral oils which are distilled 
| from shale, coal, &c., and now getting into exten- 
sive use in this country as a sort of “liquid gas.” 
These oils are more or less pure hydrocarbons, and 
| seem, when properly distilled, only to require some 
further improvements in the lampsin which they are 
burnt, to render them a convenient and excellent 
substitute for gas. Even as it is, by a little atten- 
tion and management, they are not only cheaper, 
but for light far preferable to composite candles, 
and even to much of the gas in use. Could not 
platinum gauze be so applied near the wick as to 
greatly improve the lamps in use for these oils ? 
The wicks are of cotton, but last for months ; and, 
being tipped with platinum gauze, properly ap- 
plied, there might be no waste at all of wick ; 
while the oil, which rises under the heated dome 
of the burner in a gaseous or at least vaporous 
state to be burnt, would burn still more brilliantly 
than it does, and clear of the least smoke or 
trouble. If we are now to have pure gas in 
private dwellings, there may be less need tor the 
liquid gas lamps than we lately anticipated ; 
but much use may be required of them in town as 
well as country dwellings ere this desirable end 
be fully accomplished. 
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THE BUILDER. 








A TravE For Convicts.—The whole of the con- 
victs employed on St. Mary’s Island, Chatham, 
are to be instructed in brickmaking, a clay of a 
nature suitable for the manufacture of bricks 
having been discovered on the island. 

Fatt or AN Iron Roor.—The iron roofing of 
a gashouse in course of erection at Batley has 
fallen ona number of labourers who were working 
at the structure. Five of them are so seriously 
injured that their lives are despaired of. 

SHrpMENT OF Gas FROM AMERICA TO LONDON. 
Mr. Williams, who fitted up the cars on the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad for burning gas, says 
the Philadelphia Gazette, has also taken a con- 
tract from Hathaway & Leach, of this city, for 
fitting oat a number of cars to be used on the 
street railways in London; and wrought-iron 


cylinders have been sent to the railroad workshops | of the Barnsbury Literary Institute warns Mecha- | 


in Altoona, to be filled with compressed gas by | nics’ and Literary Institutions of the penalties | road, E., for Mr. J. Ashbridge. 
means of the company’s apparatus there; so that | they may be sued for by the Dramatic Authors’ | 


before long we may expect to hear of American 
street railway cars in London, lighted with gas 
made at the foot of the Alleghany mountains. 


NARRAGHMORE CHURCH, co. KILDARE.—The 
chancel of this church was rebuilt some years 
since; and, in consequence of the dilapidated con- 
dition of the nave, it has been determined to 
rebuild it. Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Withers, architect, of London. The new nave 
will be built on the old foundations, in the 
Geometrical Decorated style. A porch and western 
spirelet will form part of the design. The roof 
timbers will all be exposed to view, and stained. 
The walls and dressings will be of local granite. 
Stained glass and coloured decorations are in- 
tended, as funds permit. 1,000/. are required by 





the rector to complete the main features of the 
work, | 

ELocvuTioNaRY ENTERTAINMENTS IN MgcHA- 
| Nics’ anD LirERary InstiruTEs.—The president | 





| Society, on account of elocutionary entertain- 
|ments. A meeting, he says, will shortly be held, | 
| “to denounce the system of harassing those who | 


Srert Manvractvre.— An invention which | freely devote time and energy to the support of 


relates to a new mode of manufacturing cast-steel 


| Literary Institutions, and to apply a remedy.” 


direct from malleable, scrap, or bar iron, or both, | We cannot believe, however, that there is really 


by means of which the iron is converted into steel 


the least reason for alarm on this score, whatever | 


in a very short time, and at a great saving of | powers, in the state of the law, the Dramatic | 


fuel, by a simple process, without the intervention | 
of blister-steel, has been provisionally specified by 
Mr. George Nimmo, of Glasgow. According to 
one modification, the iron is cut into small pieces 
and placed in a crucible, and the carbonizing | 
materials, with black oxide of manganese, are | 
added thereto. The contents of the crucible are 
subjected to the heat of a furnace, the action of 
which is assisted by the aid of a blast of air either 
heated or at the natural temperature. In about 
1} hour the crucible is withdrawn, and the con- 
tents poured into ingot moulds. 
ELectRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—The Lon- 
don District Telegraph Company having nearly 
completed their original system of wires for ge- 
neral messages, extending east, west, north, and 


erection and maintenance of lines exclusively for lars being of red earthenware. 


private purposes. 


stamps, to be used in payment of messages, thus 
avoiding the inconvenience of the frequent pay- 
ment of 6d. for each message. These stamps are 


available wherever any of the seventy London or | new church is in course of erection in Star-street, 
The wires | 





subarban telegraph stations extend. 
of the General International and Submarine Com- 
panies are now carried into the offices of the Times 
and Morning Post.——The Russian Telegraph 
from China to Europe, according to late advices, 
is making rapid progress, and is already complete 
over some 600 miles to the eastward of Moscow, 
viz., to Perm, on the border of Siberia, say to long. 
55 deg. E. and lat. 58 deg. N. The line will not 
follow the Amoor river, but cross to Nestchmisk, 
and then run down the Shilka to Ourstrelka, a 
point 6,000 miles from Moscow. 


GrRINDING—Mongy.—In the Sheriff’s Court,| has what he calls a cold solder, with which 
London, a case, Best v. Lamprell, was brought to | 
recover 1s, 3d. for one quarter of a day’s grinding | ther the mg of such letters as are frequently 
money, plaintiff being a journeyman, and defen- | used toget 


dant a master builder. After some evidence had | 
been gone into, the sheriff signified that he was 
hardly satisfied with plaintiff’s case as it stood. 





As far as it went, defendant admitted having paid | sion of this latter practice is by no means a new 


grinding money, when the journeymen worked out | 
of doors ; but the point to decide was, was it cus- 
tomary to pay grinding money to other journey-| 
men? He would grant an adjournment. At this | 
moment, however, a tradesman stepped out from | 
the body of the court, and said he was a stranger | 
to plaintiff and defendant, and had come to the | 
court upon business of his own: he then said, 
“ My name is James Weighhill. I am a master 
builder. I have worked as a journeyman. I have 
kept men. I now keep two. I have received and 
paid the 1s. 4d. grinding money. Whether work- 
ing in the shop or not at a job, it is customary to 
pay this money.—Cross-examined by defendant : 
i have worked for some large firms. One large 
firm in the Kingsland-road paid it. Messrs. Myers 
pay it, and all the large building firms pay it.— 
The magistrate then said: I confess the evidence 
of the last witness considerably relieves the court : 
the witness has bridged over the gap in plaintiff’s 
evidence ; and, having been himself both journey- 
man and master, is well qualified to speak. This 
is not a small matter of 1s. 3d., but one of consider- 
able importance to both masters and men. If 
defendant objects to paying the grinding money 
to men employed in his shop, he must mention it 
when they enter his service, or put up a notice in 
the shop. In the present case plaintiff will havea 


verdict with costs. 


lof Mr. Butterfield, is built of common brick, 
south of Charing-cross, are now undertaking the | 


The Company are also issuing | carried up to a considerable height before the 
adhesive stamps somewhat similar to postage | windows are reached, and the greater portion of 


| does not necessitate much increase in the number 


Authors’ Society may be able to use, and how- | 
ever strictly they may look after the perform- | 
ances at concert-rooms, and such like places of, 
entertainment. 

New Lonpon Cuvrcugs.—The Bishop of) 
London has appointed Tuesday, the 9th inst., for | 
the consecration of the new church of All Saints, | 
Kensington-park, designed by Mr. White, and! 
illustrated in our pages long ago. The new church 
in course of erection in Baldwin’s-gardens, Gray’s- 
inn-lane, the place where the “ Thieves’ Kitchen ” 
formerly stood, at the sole expense of Mr. J. G 
Hubbard, M.P., is approaching completion, and 
will be ready for consecration in the course of the 
summer. The church, which is from the design 











| banded in different colours, the shafts of the pil- 
The walls are 


the light is obtained from the clerestory. At the 
west end isa narthex, or Galilee porch. To the 
south are the parsonage and sexton’s house. A 


Paddington, for the accommodation of a portion 
of the rapidly-growing district of St. John. The 
church in Knightsbridge is approaching comple- 
tion, and that in Windmill-street, Piccadilly, is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

Breviotyry.—M. Louis George, of Dean- 
street, Soho-square, and Rue d’Enfer, Paris, has 
taken out a patent, in this country as well as in 
France, for an invention by means of which, as Ife 
| states, compositors can economize their time at 
|ease to the extent of one-third that at present 
requisite in setting up types forthepress. M. George 





'the compositor, or any one else, can solder toge- 


er, so that they can be used at one 
lifting instead of two, three, or more, as in those 
cases in which such letters as fl, fi, Xc., are already 
cast together in one piece. The idea of an exten- 


oie; but it is alleged that M. George’s system 


of separate compartments at case, and that the 
compositor need scarcely lose a moment's time, by 
hesitation, or want o habit, eserat the com- 
mencement of the system. Many years since 
attempts were made to realize some such system 
by casting frequently associated letters, and even 
very common words, in one piece ; but the case to 
contain so many compartments became too pon- 
derous and unmanageable: what advantage 


of attaining what seems to be much the same end, 
‘we cannot well see; but it might be made useful 








Mr. John M. Bryson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Howard & Walker .............. £956 0 0 
Hemmings ......+0+0 eddéeceee 945 0 @ 
BOOGR.« vic viweenscewey es vine cove 940 0 0 
Rivitt ..... Sthonedsuvssreeede +. 893 0 0 
DAVIS cece cceve Wavsicrctvesunest 868 12 0 
WORE © i inins tds ewevd beets dose 837 0 0 
Page .... ‘ 750 0 0 





For alterations to L'angwm vicarage. Messrs. Prichard 
& Seddon, diocesan architects :— 


LOWS 2000 90090900 veskvésiecénee £510 0 @ 
RAMM 606006 Ki vevceveccsscocee 238 0 0 
Doale .... OOo se cecssecesesecs 210 0 6 
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For the erection of schools, Jacket-street Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Ipswich. Mr. Frederick Barnes, architect :— 


Hunt .. secsveea dere 











735 0 0 
ty Te 
733 0 «06 
729 9 0 


For alterations, Guildhall, Norwich. Mr. Barry, city 
surveyor :— 

» Biogd ..ccve 6 6 
Worman...... 6 0 
Wordingham 0 0 
a ee 5 0 
Spinks......+. 0 0 
BOG. cn chews o ck 60 Rens Os 1060 %ks> 0 6 
BtaMley 0 cccvvesesvveeuvcseves 0 0 
Fete re eee ee Tee Te Try ee 563 10 0 
Young ..... $éhte6e nce enken een 55 0 0 
Ling & Balls (accepted) ........ 531 19 0 





Second contract for works in making sundry alterations 


‘and additions to No. 1, Waterloo-terrace, Commercial - 
Mr. Charles Dunch, 


M. George’s cold solder has, over this older method | - 


architect :— 
CIEE ss Sc ccdedixcececesusssudees £555 0 0 
OP. 0x0 st csvieecs 04 Hetercea se 450 0 0 
Brown peg) peaehtes 64e 5é bes waa 445 0 0 
Wood, Bros. ‘accepted).......... 429 0 0 

For chapel of ease at Backfastleigh, Devon. Mr. John 

Norton, architect :— 
I. scan ween eaten vacow eke £1,665 0 0 
COO, TOON: 6 ic cn ncicsnsenne 1,425 10 6 
WEROCRS ©. vc csnccscccceee rece 1,900 18 © 


For Excavator’s, Bricklayer’s, Mason’s, Slater's, and 


Plasterer's Work. 
Furneaux & Willcocks ........ 633 





16 0 


For building parsonage-house at Magor, near Newport, 


Mon, 


Mr. John Nortcn, architect :— 


OE vikb ab'cvs oa bbe eons cdbeabas £1,955 0 0 
Well & Hoek < cicevccccasvenes 1,670 0 0 

os » (if dressings of Bath 

stone instead of local sand- 

WUE) viesviescets csecesieneas 1,620 0 0 
DAIRY cccccccevcccevecourganne 1,58) 0 6 
PE | i cta cdndn sien buwhoe nave 1,195 0 0 
Durk (accepted) ........cceces 1,125 0 0 





For restoration of Llangwm Church, Monmouthshire. 


Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, diocesan architects :— 


PE ci caccadswaetcsceseruasves £760 0 0 
RMB wc cccccous chcesesedéccevee 750 0 0 
ROME  cecceciccesdescceseevsces 689 0 0 
SO PO PE ye Te 560 0 0 











For Mountain Ash Church, Glamorgan. Messrs. 
Prichard & Seddon, architects :— 
Evans & Stone £2,008 0 0 
Chinnock ..... 1,969 16 9 
BONE Sica sevsctcvercs 1,844 0 0 
Pritchard ... 1,760 0 0 
Williams...... 1,695 6 0 


For making new road and footways on the Tarner 


plied :— 

5 Rivett ....cccces PrTTrrrey jones £1,683 0 0 
Yeomans .....-++-- CO vere sees 1,663 0 0 
Powell. ...-.cccesececccsvevese 1,573 0 0 
Cattell & Hills ....00..e.seeeee 1,472 0 0 
NG caceacassccesterse anes SE Oe 
Tote... vee Cte ovat reese avoewe 1,187 0 0 
Cordery (accepted) .....+++..+ + 1,879 @ © 
McKie & Mansergh......+...+- 1,048 0 0 
MAENCY ...ccccccccvcccecccers 736 0 0 





estate, at West Ham, under the superintendence of Mr. 


John M. Dean, surveyor to the estate. Quantities sup- 


For rebuilding Cilrheyden Church, Pembrokeshire. Mr. 


Withers, architect :— 


s 
Cvans & Stone......sccccesees £1,179 0 0 
Jenkins & Co... .ccccsccccccsers 943 7 0 
DAVIES... cece coccceccoscvce cece gil 9 10 





For the new Catholic church, Manchester, for the Rev. 


J. Fox. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect :— 


Benches. 

Ward..... erovee eseceve 3,183 ...... 8149 
ee ee ee SAOD. coin 148 
Neill ....cerscoccccvere B,987  cewses 115 
Vates....cccccorerecece 2.915 ..cess ee 

Togget ....cceecscccece $986. .cceve 118 
Penk .cccsesccecccseces 9,825 .ccce . 

Eaton ....cecccevesecs 2,456 coe 130 
Farrell & Ledger ...... SS - 120 
Molyneux ....+++e+00+ 2,390 woes oe 





For alterations and additions to Windelsham Court, 





Hillery oovess- 4,893 0 0 
Downs «oe 4,190 0 0 
Todd ee 4,180 0 0 
Hollis «+s 4,000 0 0 
Futcher ooo 0 0 
Trollope & SONS ...e+e++-s00+ 3,935 0 0 





near Sunningdale, Berkshire, for Sir George Lee. Mr. R. 
W. Drew, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. 
Bunker :— 


For the partial restoration of the church of St. Cyriac, 





Ps Lacock, Wilts. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect :— 
in altering stereotyped plates. TREE «iccastetseeentiemeae. & 
pa a tt nh are omanecnenen Fatcher .....cccess errrer sees ee 10 0 
Watts..... PPeTTeTTiITi iter tie 18 0 

TENDERS Ch sntcincinsvsvindiraeineiend ae 

For erecting ten carcasses at Forest-gate, for Mr. Hart. Mallings. ...ccccccccceccsevece 800 0 0 


For foundations, retaining-wall, &c., to prepare site for 





Skircoat Cotton Spinning Company’s new mill and - 
tenances, near Halifax, Yorkshire. Messrs. J. E, & J.D. 
Oates, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Foster & Ce ....... had inheenee £1,260 


Birkby & Houldsworth ........ 1,200 
PrAtt cccecccescevcccccessecce 1,300 
Farrar...... seaveedecessccerse Uy lD 
HAPrisOn ccsccocccevccccvcese 1,346 
Waterw TTTITT ELT Tee - 41,113 

Ri onseusmees ilctalelisnicon ani « 17 
Mann (accepted)......seseeeee 1,020 
WOOP cecscccvccserrccvereee 750 











